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Ir has been the anxious desire of all nations, in all ages of the world, 
that family genealogies, from their original foundation, should be cor- 
rectly recorded and transmitted to future generations ; and posterity 
love to trace back their progenitors, in an uninterrupted line, to the 
earliest periods. ‘The descendants of the puritan fathers of New- 
England have a peculiar interest in the character and transactions of 
their ancestors, and they are happily furnished with ample data for the 
purpose of tracing the course of the founders of an empire. When the 
Saxons came over and settled in England, the British sirnames were 
immerged, and no records of the original inhabitants, by their own sir- 
names, were to be found on the page of history; but in our favored 
country by far the largest proportion of our sirnames are those which 
were precious to our puritan fathers, and ever will be to their grateful 
posterity. ‘The spreading branches of the genealogical tree, from the 
stock of the pilgrims, will ever command admiration and respect ; and, 
among these, the name of Thacher is not the least deserving of a 
grateful and perpetual remembrance. 

Whether the "Thacher family were ever entitled to the distinction of 
ancient and honorable, the writer has not been ambitious to ascertain. 
The first of the name, of which we have obtained any account, is the 
Rev. Perer ‘Tnacner, a distinguished minister of the gospel, who 
resided in Sarum, in England, in the seventeenth century. He was a 
man of talents, and possessed a liberal and independent mind ; he 
dissented from the established church, and being, in consequence, 
harassed by the spiritual courts, he resolved to turn his back on royal 
and ecclesiastical folly and persecution, and emigrate to New-England, 
for the enjoyment of religious freedom; but the death of his wife 
altered his determination. ‘There is now a letter extant, which he 
wrote to the bishop of the diocese, begging that he might be excused 
from reading certain directions of the vicar-general, which, he said, 
were against his conscience, and would tend to disturb the order of 
worship. In his address, he says, “I never neglected the order afore- 
said out of contempt of ecclesiastical discipline and jurisdiction, as has 
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been affirmed,” &c. This may, perhaps, account for the puritanical 
zeal, with which so many of the family have opposed the prelatic power, 
and may be one, among other causes, of the strong attachment of the 
descendants to good New-England principles. 

Tuomas Tuacner, son of the above Peter, was born in England, 
May 1, 1620. In his early minority be appeared to have imbibed true 
puritan principles. Having received a grammar-school education at 
home, his father intended that his eduvation should have been com- 
pleted at the university, either of Cambridge or Oxford ; but, disgusted 
with the prevailing ecclesiastical tyranny, to which he must have been 
subjected, he was induced to decline the: proposals of his father, pre- 
ferring to cross the Atlantic, that he might enjoy liberty of con- 
science in the wilds of New-England. To this determination his 
parents readily consented, as they themselves intended to have followed 
him ; but this was prevented by the death of his mother. At the age 
of fifteen years, this enterprising young puritan embarked in company 
with his uncle, Anthony Thacher, and arrived in New-England, 
June 4, 1635. Shortly after their arrival they had occasion to pass 
from Ipswich to Marblehead; Anthony, with his wife and family, em- 
barked on board a bark, belonging to Mr. Allerton, of Plymouth; they 
were overtaken by atremendous tempest in the night, and shipwrecked 
on an island in Salem harbor, and twenty-one out of twenty-three per- 
sons were drowned, August 14, 1635, Mr. Thacher and his wife being 
the only persons saved. ‘Thomas Thacher “had such a strong and 
sad impression upon his mind,” says Dr. Cotton Mather, (Magnalia,) 
** about the issue of the voyage, that he, with another, would needs go 
the journey by land, and so he escaped perishing with some of his 
pious and precious friends by sea.”* Being thus providentially pre- 
served, young Thacher became an inmate in the family of the Rev. 
C. Chauncy, who was afterwards president of Harvard College ; under 
the tuition of that eminent scholar he received his education, and was 
prepared for the duties of the ministry. He was not long an idle can- 
didate. Such was his pious deportment, and so manifest his qualifica- 
tions for a gospel teacher, that he was soon invited to become the 
pastor of the church at Weymouth, where he was ordained, January 2, 
3644. In his ministerial labors he was most faithfal and affectionate ; 
among his excellencies was a peculiar spirit of prayer, and he was 
remarkable for the copious, fluent, and fervent manner of performing 
that sacred exercise. Having acquired a knowledge of medicine, Mr. 
Thacher united the practice of that profession with his ecclesiastical 
vocation, in which he was greatly useful. He married the daughter of 
the Rev. Ralph Partridge, the first minister of Duxbury, who, among 
other pious ministers, was, to use his own expression, ‘‘ hunted like a 
partridge on the mountains,” and driven from his native soil to seek 
an asylum in this land of religious freedom. Mr. Thacher married, 
for a second wife, a lady belonging to Boston, and became an inhab- 
itant of that town, where he acquired eminence in the medical pro- 
fession. He was conspicuous as a learned divine; and when the third, 
or Old South church, was founded, in Boston, he was chosen their 
first pastor, and installed February 16, 1670, and continued in that 





* This journey was a very hazardous one, it being through an unsettled wilderness, and full of 
Indians. 
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station till his death, October 15, 1678. Having visited a patient in a 
fever, he was himself seized with the disease, which terminated his 
existence at the age of fifty-eight years. President Stiles speaks of 
Mr. Thacher as the best Arabic scholar known in this country, and 
States that he composed and published a Hebrew Lexicon. According 
to Dr. Cotton Mather, he was a great logician, and well versed in me- 
chanics, both in theory and practice, and could make all kinds of 
clock-work to admiration. In 1677, he published a work entitled a 
Brief Guide in the Small-pox and Measles, which was the first medical 
work published in America. Mather says he was a most incomparable 
scribe ; he not only wrote all sorts of hands in the best copy-books then 
extant, with a singular exactness and acuteness, but there are yet ex- 
tant monuments of Syriac and other oriental characters, of his writing, 
which are hardly to be imitated. He left two sons who were by his 
first wile. 

2d Generation. Perrer, the eldest son of Thomas, was born July 
18, 1651. Graduated at Cambridge college, 1671; was ordained over 
the church at Milton, June 1, 1681; and died December 27, 1727, 
aged seventy-seven years, having been the honored and beloved pastor 
of that church near forty-seven years. He married the daughter of the 
Rev. John Oxenbridge, pastor of the first church in Boston. 

Rapen, the second son, settled in the ministry at Martha’s Vineyard ; 
but little is known of his life or death. 

3d Generation. Prrer, son of Peter, of Milton, was born in that 
town, October 6, 1688, graduated 1706, ordained at Middleborough, 
November 2, 1709, and died April 22, 1744, aged fifty-six, having sus- 
tained a ministerial character of great respectability, and received a 
large number of members to his church, during the later years of his 
ministry. His descendants are numerous, many of them through suc- 
cessive generations, have been educated in the ministry. 

Perer Tuacuer, Jun. son of Ralph, graduated in 1696, ordained at 
Weymouth, November 26, 1707. Having in 1723 received a call to 
settle as pastor, of the New North church in Boston, about fifty members 
of that church and congregation, were dissatisfied, that the invitation 
should be given to Mr. ‘Thacher, who was then the settled minister of 
Weymouth, and that he should leave his flock. ‘‘ They separated 
from the society, and built a new meeting-house, which received the 
name of Revenge. Atthe time they met to install him, the disturbance 
Was so great, that the services could not be regularly performed. After 
a public declaration of the majority of the society, in the meeting-housc, 
that they accepted Mr. Thacher, the moderator announced him to be 
their minister, and the meeting broke up.” He died March 1, 1739. 

Oxensripce Tuacuer, son of Peter, of Milton, was graduated at 
Cambridge, 1698. He for many years sustained the office of select- 
man, in the town of Boston, and representative to the general court, 
but removed to Milton, his native place, and, for several years, was a 
representative from thattown. He died in 1772, aged ninety-three years. 
He devoted some part of hisearly days to the ministry, and preached the 
first sermon that was delivered to the settlers, at Punkapog, now Stough- 
ton. One of the old settlers of the place, in a kind of rapture, addressed 
Rev. T. Thacher, of Dedham, upon hearing him preach,—*‘ Your 
grandfather Oxenbridge, was the first man that brought a bible among 
us.” 
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Ath Generation. His son Orenbridge graduated at Cambridge col- 
lege, in 1738, died July 8, 1765, aged forty-five years, and was, at the 
time of his death, one of the four representatives in the general court 
for the town of Boston. ‘This gentleman died in the midst of his mer- 
ited reputation and usefulness, being a lawyer of great eminence, and 
a learned and able writer. He was distinguished for his patriotic spir- 
it, and amiable moral character, which are still remembered. Gov- 
ernor Ilutchinson, in his History of Massachusetts, speaks of him as an 
active and influential opposer of the measures of Parliament, about the 
period of the stamp act. His name has frequently been mentioned in 
terms of high esteem, as a compeer with Adams, Quincy, and Otis. 
He published two pamphlets ; one in 1760, On the gold coin ; another 
1764, The sentiments of a British American, occasioned by an act to 
lay certain duties in the British Colonies and Plantations. 

Perer ‘TuHacner, son of ,Peter, of Middleboro’, was born Janu- 
ary 25, 1716, ordained at Attleborough, November 30, 1748. He 
was the first minister, who preached in the east or second parish 
in that town, and he preached there about five years previous to 
his being ordained. ‘* He was one of ten children, and the oldest of 
seven sons. According to family tradition, he was the fourteenth oldest 
son, in succession, employed in the work of the gospel ministry,—a 
remarkable circumstance.”’ Mr. Thacher, was a man of great sim- 
plicity, and plainness of manners, a worthy and useful minister, and 
his memory is justly revered. ‘‘ A small volume of his sermons was 
published some time after his death; but, although the sentiment may 
be preserved, an unjustifiable liberty was taken with his language. 
However plain may be the style of a man, no material posthumous 
alteration ought to take place in preparing his works for the public. 
Every one appears most natural in his own garb.” The only publica- 
tion extant, so far as the author of this work* knows, which exhibits 
a fair specimen of Mr. Thacher’s common, plain, and impressive man- 
ner of sermonizing, is the discourse occasioned by the death of his 
much-esteemed friend, the Rev. Habijah Weld, of Attleborough. Mr. 
Thacher continued to be highly useful in the ministry, and contrib- 
uted greatly tothe welfare and prosperity of his people; till, being seiz- 
ed with a palsy, which rendered him unable to perform the duties of 
his office, he was dismissed by a vote of the parish. He died Septem- 
ber, 1785, ia the seventieth year of his age, and forty-third of his min- 
istry. [le left many sons and daughters. 

Sth Generation. Prrer Tuacner, D. D. the eldest son of Ox- 
enbridge, jun. was born in Milton, March 21, 1752, his parents hav- 
ing retired there, on account of the small pox being in Boston. His 
father died when he was thirteen years old. His juvenile years afforded 
the highest promise of eminence, as a divine, manifesting in his deport- 
ment, an uncommon share of gravity, and a preference of books of 
piety, and the conversation of religious persons, to childish amusements. 
He was admitted a student of Harvard college, when a youth, and 
received his college honors, in tlhe year 1769, at the early age of seven- 
teen years and four months. He soon acquired extraordinary qualifi- 
cations for the duties of the ministry, and no sooner commenced 





* Alden’s Col. Epitaphs. 
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preaching, than he was desired to supply the pulpit, in Malden, and on 
September 19, 1770, was ordained pastor over the church in that place. 
He was afterwards sensible that the time devoted to his education was 
too limited. He was distinguished for his oratorial powers, and ardor, 
in the pulpit: his voice was peculiarly melodious; and, in his public 
devotions, his fluency and fervor were so impressive, that he seldom 
failed to produce general admiration and applause. He was not less 
remarkable for his colloquial powers, which were admirably adapted to 
disseminate pleasure and instruction. In early life, Doctor ‘Thacher, 
was in principle, a rigid Calvinist, and the celebrated Whitefield em- 
braced him as a well-qualified advocate for the cause of Orthodoxy ; 
but he gradually abated of his rigid tenets, and, in riper years, became 
catholic and charitable, towards other denominations of Christians ; and 
such was his liberality, such his kind and gentlemanly deportment, that 
all classes of Christians enjoyed satisfaction and pleasure, in holding 
intercourse with him. Bigotry and excessive zeal met his unequiv- 
ocal disapprobation. On the commencement of the controversy be- 
tween the American colonies and our English ancestry, Dr. ‘Thacher 
was found among the first of those divines, who, with zeal, espoused 
the noble cause of freedom. Not satisfied with his exemplary efforts, 
in the line of his profession, public addresses, and influential conver- 
sation, he actually joined a military corps, and shouldered his musket 
for the combat; but he was not permitted to depart from home, where 
his services were indispensable. On the 5th of March, 1776, by the 
request of the people of Boston, he pronounced, at Watertown, the 
oration against standing armies, which had been annually delivered, 
in the Old South church, in commemoration of the Boston Massacre. 
Here his superior talents and brilliant intellectual energies were con- 
spicuous, as on all public occasions allotted to him, in his sphere of 
useful labors. 

When, in the year 1780, a convention assembled to form a constitu- 
tion for our commonwealth, Dr. Thacher was chosen a member of that 
honorable body for the tewn of Malden, and few were more active or 
more influential. He was afterwards warmly attached to, and a stren- 
uous supporter of, the constitution, and was also among the warmest 
admirers of the Constitution of the United States. 

In 1785, Dr. Thacher became the pastor of Brattle-street church in 
Boston, where he was installed January 12. The officiating ministers 
were, the Rev. David Osgood, of Medtord, who preached the sermon, 
Dr. Lathrop, who gave the charge, and Dr. Clark, the right hand of fel- 
lowship. In this enlarged sphere of ecclesiastical functions, he acquired 
much honor and celebrity. ‘The University of Edinburgh honored 
him with the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and several divines, to whom 
his character was known, in Europe, manifested their respect for him, 
by appointing him a member of the Society for propagating the gospel 
among the Indians in North-America. He was an active member of 
this Board, and also of the society connected with it, and was for sev- 
cral years their secretary. He was one of the earliest members of the 
Ilistorical Society, and one of its committee for publications. He was 
also elected a member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and of almost all the literary and charitable institutions existing in 
New-England ; in all which his industry and influence were conspicu- 
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ous and impressive. He was uncommonly well versed in the history 
of his own and foreign countries, both civil and ecclesiastical, and pos- 
sessed a large share of puritanical zeal, ever opposed to prelatic power, 
and an ardent advocate for the support of good New-England_princi- 
ples. He was a man of singular integrity, urbane and courteous in 
manners, facetious in conversation, and fond of anecdote. As a friend, 
he was affectionate, kind, and benevolent. 

In the year 1802, Dr. Thacher, finding his health on the decline, 
and a pulmonary complaint becoming alarming, was, by advice of phy- 
sicians, induced to repair to the state of Georgia, with the hope of 
deriving benefit from a milder climate : his people anxious to contribute 
all in their power to his relief, cheerfully defrayed the expense of the 
voyage; but such was the rapid progress of his disease, that he died 
in the city of Savannah, on the 16th December, about six weeks after 
leaving Boston. Whether abroad among strangers, or at home sur- 
rounded by familiar friends, Dr. Thacher constantly received marks 
of respect and sympathy, and the most cordial affection, in life and in 
death ; and his character has been eulogized, both in prose and verse. 

“The father and grandfather of Dr. Thacher had been preachers 
of the gospel before they entered other professions. An old lady of 
Milton recollected hearing sermons from Thachers of five generations, 
in direct succession. Mr. Thacher, of Milton, his son, and grandson 
Oxenbridge ; the late Dr. Thacher and his son, the minister of Lynn; 
beside collateral branches of the family.” It may be added, that there 
has never been a time since the first Thomas and Anthony, without 
ministers in New-England bearing the name of Thacher. 

Rev. Tomas Tuacuer, brother of the last-named, graduated in 
1775, was ordained pastor of the second church and society at Dedham. 
He was a man of sound understanding, respectable in his profession, lib- 
eral in his views, and in good fellowship with his Christian brethren. He 
was not polished in manners, nor did he possess partiality enough for 
the other sex to enter into the connubial state. He spent his life with 
his people, and died lamented, October, 1812, aged fifty-six. 

NarnanteL THacner, brother of the above, was a subaltern oflicer 
in the American army. He died a bachelor. 

6th Generation. Tuomas C. Tuacner graduated 1790. Prerer 
O. 'Tuacuer, present judge of the municipal court, at Boston, gradu- 
ated 1796. Cuartes Tuacuer, of Boston, who died, of pulmonary 
complaint, on the [sth of May, 1833, aged forty-five years. He was 
an honorable merchant, and died greatly lamented. Sons of Rey. 
Peter Thacher, D. D. 

Samvet C. Tnacuer, brother of the above, was born 14th Decem- 
ber, 1785. From early life he exhibited those qualities of mind 
which are so very desirable in a teacher of religion, and in riper years 
he determined to enter a profession which his fathers before him had 
followed and adorned. He was admitted a student at the university in 
Cambridge, in the year 1800, and was graduated with its highest hon- 
ors in 1804. He immediately commenced his theological studies in Bos- 
ton, and enjoyed the valuable privilege of having them directed by the 
Rev. Dr. Channing. In the year 1806, he accompanied his friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Buckminster, on a voyage to Europe. Soon after his return, 
he accepted the office of Librarian of Harvard College, and entered on 
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its duties in 1808. On the third of November, 1810, the Rev. J. 'T. 
Kirkland was inducted President of Harvard University, and on this 
occasion Mr. Thacher was appointed to deliver a congratulatory ad- 
dress in Latin. Many then present remember the graceful appearance 
of the orator, and the praises which his performance received from all 
lips, for the propriety of its sentiments and the elegance of its Latinity. 

But the time approached, when he was to leave his employment at 
Cambridge, for a sphere of higher and more arduous duties. He re- 
ceived a call from the society of the New South Church, in Boston, of 
which President Kirkland had been the minister, and was ordained May 
15. He now lived only for his people, and directed all his exertions to 
the promotion of their good. But soon a melancholy cloud rose up, and 
threw its shade over the morning prospect of his usefulness. He was 
not gifted with a constitution sufficiently vigorous to support him for 
any length of time, under the manifold labors of his profession, and in 
the spring of the year after his settlement, he found it necessary to 
take a journey for the benefit of his declining health. A free use of 
the waters at Saratoga Springs was so beneficial to him, that, after 
remaining there some days, he set out on his return to Boston, with 
renewed strength and hopes. But on arriving at Worcester, he was 
attacked with raising of blood from the lungs, which immediately 
reduced him to a state of extreme debility. He gradually recovered, 
so far as to believe himself able to re-commence his ministerial duties. 
In the autumn of 1815, he was severely attacked by a return of hemor- 
rhage from the lungs, and in the spring it was determined, by his phy- 
sicians, that he should take a voyage to Europe. In August, Mr. 
Thacher once more bade farewell to his home, not as before, for the 
purpose of watching over the health of a friend, but with the hope of 
recovering his own. On his arrival in London, he consulted Dr. Bail- 
lie, physician to the king, and Dr. Wells. ‘The place selected for his 
winter’s residence was not such an one as his inclinations would have 
chosen ; for though it bore the name of promise, it was far removed, 
not only from his friends, but from the civilized portions of the worid. 
“IT am on the point of embarking,” he writes, ‘* for the Cape of Good 
Hope. I am led to this measure, by finding the opinions of the most 
eminent physicians here coincide with that of Dr. Jackson and my 
other medical friends at home. Of course it would have been more 
pleasing to me to have been recommended to some spot less distant 
from you all. But as I came abroad, not for pleasure or curiosity, but 
in order, by God’s blessing, to regain the ability of being useful, I am 
bound to take that course, which shall seem to lead most directlv to this 
object.” He arrived at the Cape, January 1, 1817, where he remained, 
though without deriving much benefit from the climate, till the 5th of 
April. A boisterous veyage proved highly injurious to his health, and 
on his arrival in London, the physicians were of opinion that he ought 
not toreturn home. He gave up his own wishes to what appeared his 
duty, and dooming himself to a longer absence from his country and 
friends, sought out once more a retreat for the winter. He went to 
Paris in August, and, after a residence of a few weeks, proceeded to 
Moulins, on account of its great reputation for the mildness and salu- 
brity of its climate. His health declined from the time of his arrival in 
France ; and though he himself had constant hopes of his recovery, and 
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return to America, the friends who had opportunities of seeing him, 
perceived that, in all probability, the time of his final rest was at hand. 
He died at Moulins, January 1, 1818. 


“* Mr. Thacher’s piety was indeed the most perfect feature of his character. It appeared to con- 
trol and guide his principles, his actions, his conversation, and his manners. It seemed to take 
the place of judgement and will, to rule in his mind as it did in his heart. In short, it would be 
impossible to give an idea of his character, without taking into view this ruling principle ; for he 
Was one Whose submission to the will of God, sense of dependence on him, and trust in the prom- 
ises of the gospel, were so constant and ardent, that they gave a peculiar holiness, purity, and 
sweetness, to all that he said and did.” 


The following extract from a sketch of his character, by the Rev. 
Dr. Channing, will further exhibit the nature of Mr. Thacher’s piety :— 


It was warm, but not heated,—earnest, but tranquil,—a habit, notan impulse ; the air which he 
breathed, not a tempestuous wind, giving occasional violence to his emotions. A stant dew 
seeined to distilon him from heaven, giving fresliness to his devout sensibilities ; but it,was a gentle 
influence, seen not in its falling, but in its fruits. His piety appeared chiefly in gratitude and sub 
mission, sentiments peculiarly suited to such a mind as his. He felt strongly that God had crowned 
his life with peculiar goodness ; and yet, when his blessings were withdrawn, his acquiescence was 
as deep and sincere as his thankfulness. His devotional exercises in public, were particalarly 
striking. He came to the mercy-seat as one who was not a stranger there. He seemed to inherit 
from his venerable father the gift of prayer. His acts of adoration discovered a mind penetrated 
by the majesty of God ; but his sublime conceptions of these aitributes were alwaystempered and 
softened by a sense of the divine benignity. The paternal character of God was not anly his belief, 
but had become a part of his mind. He never forgot that he worshiped the Father: his firm con- 
viction of the strict and proper unity of the divine nature taught him to unite andyconcentrate, in 
his conception of the Father, all that is lovely and attractive, as well as all thagjis solemn and 
venerable ; and the general effect of his prayers Was to diffuse a devout cating, a filial confi- 
dence, over the minds of his pious hearers. 

His deportment in private and social life was remarkably gentle and engaging, and, at the same 
time, dignified. They who were led by his mildness and affability to think that he might be too 
nearly or familiarly approached, were sure to be deceived. There was a line drawn about him, 
unseen, but not to be passed over, which repelled rudeness or levity. He won, without effort, the 
affection of friendship, and made himself the object of respectful eran cii os at home and 
abroad. His temper was calm and even ; for his heart was the dwelling of pigly and peace. His 
ashes repose in a foreign land. fis friends are deprived of the melancholy Ji endl of paying 
their frequent visits to his tomb. The peasant of France passes carelessly by it, and knows not 
how cherished and excellent he was, whose remains it covers. The weeds may grow round it, 
and the long grass may wave over it, for there is none to pluck them away.’ But his memory is 
sacredly kept in many a heart, and there stands a monument to his name more lasting than marble, 
in the good which he effected while living, and in the example which he has left behind him. 


The foregoing is an abstract of an interesting memoir prefixed to a 
volume of Mr. Thacher’s sermons. 

Antruony Tuacurer was a brother of the Rev. Peter Thacher, of 
Sarum, England, and came over with his nephew, Thomas Thacher, 
June 4, 1635. In August of the same year, he embarked with his 
family on board a barque bound from Ipswich to Marblehead, and 
was overtaken by a tremendous storm in the night, and shipwrecked 
on an island in Salem harbor, in which his four children were drowned, 
and his cousin, the Rev. John Avery, his wife, and six children, per- 
ished in the waves. Mr. Thacher and his wife were the only persons 
saved, while twenty-one were drowned. 

This very tragical event is noticed in Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, 
and in Governor Winthrop’s Journal, where it is said, that ‘* the General 
Court gave Mr. Thacher £26 13 4 towards his losses, and divers good 
people gave him besides.” Mr. ‘Thacher, after his shipwreck, made a 
temporary residence at Marshfield, and in January, 1638-9, being one 
of three grantees of land at Yarmouth, he located himself in that town, 
where he spent the remainder of his days. He died in 1668, aged 
about eighty, and was buried on his own land, near the marsh, and as 
supposed, not far from a button pear-tree, which was standing a few 
years since ; but it is singular that no monumental stone has been 
erected to his memory. His house was situated in a meadow, always 
known by the name of Green Hill, near which is a small rivulet or 
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brook, running east from a swamp. A little to the north-west of the 
house, in the bank, was a famous spring of most excellent water, never 
freezing in winter, nor warm in summer. ‘This spring is held in great 
veneration by the descendants of Mr. Thacher. ‘The subject of this 
memoir was a respectable and substantial yeoman, of pious and exem- 
plary life and conversation. He was employed in various public offices, 
and found faithful. He represented the town of Yarmouth in the Gen- 
eral Court, at Plymouth, in 1643, and in ten subsequent years. 

In an essay, for the recording of Illustrious Providences, by Increase 
Mather, teacher of a church at Boston, in New-England, and publish- 
ed in that town in the year 1684, he says,— 


We shall begin with that memerable sea deliverance which Mr. Anthony Thacher did expe- 
rience at his first coming to New-England. A full and true relation whereof [ find in a letter 
directed to his brother, Mr. Peter Thacher, then a faithful minister of Christ in Sarum, in Engiand, 
(he was father to my worthy dear friend, Mr. ‘Thomas Thacher, late pastor of one of the churches 
in Boston.) This letter of Mr. Anthony Thacher’s, to his brother, being written within a few 
days after that eminent providence happened unto him, matters were then fresh in his memory ; 
I shall, therefore, here insert his narrative in his own words, who expresseth himself as followeth : 

**T must turn my drowned pen and shaking hand to indite the story of such sad news as never 
before this happened in Mew- England. ‘There was a league of perpetual friendship between my 
cousin Avery (note that this Mr. Avery was a precious holy minister who came out of England 
with Mr. Anthony Thacher) and myself, never to forsake each other to the death, but to be partak- 
ers of each other’s misery or welfare as also of habitation in the same place. Now, upon our 
arrival in .Vew-England, there was an offer nade unto us. My cousin Avery was invited to ar- 
blehead to be their pastor in due time ; there being no church planted there as yet, but a town ap- 
pointed to set up the trade of fishing. Because many there (the most being fishermen,)were some- 
thing loose and remiss, in their behavior, my cousin Avery was unwilling to go thither, and so 
refusing we went to Newbury, intending there to sit down. But being solicited so often, both by 
the men of the place, and by the magistrates, and by Mr. Cotton, and most of the mimsters, who 
alleged what a benefit we might be to the people there and also to the country and commonwealth, 
at length we embraced it, and thither consented to go. They of Marblehead forthwith sent a pin- 
nace for us and our goods. We embarked at Ipswich, August 11, 1635, with our families and sub- 
stance, bound for Marblehead, we being in all twenty-three souls, viz. eleven in iny cousin’s family, 
seven in mine, and one Mr. William Elliot, sometimes of Mew-Sarum, and four mariners. The 
next morning, having commended ourselves to God with cheerful hearts, we hoisted sail, but the 
Lord suddenly turned our cheerfulness into mourning and lamentations. For, on the fourteenth 
of this August, 1635, about ten at night, having a fresh gale of wind, our sails being old and done 
were split. The mariners, because that it was night, would not put to her new sails, but resolved 
to cast anchor till the morning. But before daylight it pleased the Lord to send so mighty a storm, 
as the like was never known in WNew- England since the English came, nor in the memory of any 
of the Indians. It was so furious that our anchor came home. Whereupon the mariners let out 
more cable, which slipt away, ‘Then our sailors knew not what to do, but we were driven before 
the wind and waves. My cousin and I perceived our danger, solemnly recommended ourselves 
to God, the Lord both of earth and seas, expecting with every wave to be swallowed up and 
drenched in the deep. And as my cousin, his wife, and my tender babes sat comforting and 
cheering one the other in the Lord against ghastly death, which every moment stared us in the 
face, and sat triumphing upon each one’s forehead, we were, by the violence of the waves and the 
fury of the winds, (by the Lord’s permission) lifted upon a rock between two high rocks, yet all 
was one rock, but it raged with the stroke which came into the pinnace, so as we were presently 
up to our middles in water as we sat. The waves came furiously and violently over us, and 
against us, but by reason of the rock’s proportion could not fift us off, but beat her all to pieces, 
Now look with me upon our distress and consider of my misery, who beheld the ship broken, the 
water in her, and violently overwhelming us, my goods and provisions swimming in the seas, 
My friends almost drowned, and mine own poor children so untimely (if I may so term it without 
offence) before mine eyes drowned and ready to be swallowed up and dashed to pieces against the 
rocks by the merciless waves, and myself ready to accompany them, But I must go on to an end 
of this woful relation. In the same room whereat he sat, the master of the pinnace not knowing 
what to do, our fore mast was cut -lown, our main mast broken in three pieces, the fore part of the 
pinnace beat away, our goods swimming about the seas, my children bewailing me, as not pitying 
themselves, and myself bemoaning them, poor souls, whom I had occasioned to such an end in 
their tender years. Whereas they could scarce be sensible of death, Aud so likewise my cousin, 
his wife, and his children, and both of us bewailing each other, in our Lord and only Savior Jesus 
Christ, in whom only we had comfort and cheerfulness, inasmuch that from the greatest to the 
least of us there was not one screech or outcry made, but all as silent sheep were contentedly re- 
solved to die together lovingly, as since our acquaintance we had lived together friendly. Now as 
I was sitting in the cabin room door with my body in the room, when lo, one of the sailors by a 
wave being washed out of the pinnacs was gotten in again, and coming into the cabin room over 
my back, cried out, We are all cast away, the Lord have merey upon us. I have been washed over- 
beard into the sea, and am gotten in again. His speeches made me look forth, and looking to- 
wards the sea, and seeing how we were, I turned myself to my cousin and the rest and spake 
these words, O cousin, it hath pleased God to cast us here between two rocks, the shore not far 
off from us, for [ saw the tops of trees when I looked forth. Whereupon the master of the pinnace 
looking up to the scuttle hole of the quarter deck, went out at it, but I never saw him afterwards. 
Then he that had been in the sea, went out again by me and leapt overboard towards the rocks, whom 
afterwards also I could not see. Now none were left in the Barque that | knew or saw, but my 
cousin, his wife and children, myself and mine, and his maid servant. But my cousin thought I 
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would have fled from him, and said unto me, O cousin, leave us not, let us die together, and 
reached forth his hand unto me. Then I, letting go my son Peter’s hand, took him by the hand 
and said, Cousin I purpose it not, whither shall L go? Lam willing and ready here to die with 
you and my poor children, God be merciful to us and receive us to himself, adding these words, 
the Lord is able to help and deliver us. He replied, saying, truth cousin, but what his pleasure is 
we know not; I fear we have been too unthankful for former deliverances, but he hath promised 
to deliver us froin sin and condemnation and to bring us safe to heaven, through the all-sufficient 
satisfaction of Jesus Christ, this therefore we may challenge of him. To which L replying, said 
that all the deliverance | now desire and expect, which words I had no sooner said, but by a 
mighty wave [ was with the piece of the Barque washed out upon part of the rock, where the 
wave left me almost drowned, but recovering my feet L saw above me on the rock my daughter 
Mary, to whom I had no sooner gotten, but my cousin Avery, and his eldest son came to us, being 
all four of us washed out by one and the same wave. We went all into a small hole on the top of 
the rock whence we called to those in the pinnace to come unto us supposing we had been in more 
safety than they were in. My wife seeing us there was crept up into the scuttle of the quarter 
deck to come unto us, but presently came another wave and dashing the pinnace all to pieces 
carried my wife away in the scuttle as she was, with the greater part of the quarter deck unto the 
shore, Where she was cast safely, but her legs were something bruised, and much timber of the 
vessel being there also cast she was sometime before she could get away being washed with the 
waves. All the rest that were in the barque were drowned in the merciless seas. We four by 
that wave were clean swept away from off the rock also into the sea, the Lord in one instant of 
time disposing of fifteen souls of us according to bis good pleasure and will. His pleasure and 
wonderful great mercy to me was thus, Standing on the rock as before you heard with my eldest 
daughter, iny cousin and his eldest son, looking upon and talking to them in the Barque, whereas 
we were by that merciless wave washed off the rock as before you heard, God in his mercy 
caused me to fall by the stroke of the wave flat on my face, fur my face was toward the sea, inso- 
much that { was sliding off the rock into the sea, the Lord directed my toes into a joint of the 
rock’s side, as also the tops of some of my fingers with my right hand, by means whereof, the 
wave leaving me [ remained so, having in the rock only «y head above the water. When on the 
left hand I espied a board or plank of the pinnace. And as I was reaching out my left hand to lay 
hold on it, by another coming over the top of the rock I was washed away from the rock, and by 
the violence of the waves was driven hither and thither in the seas a great while, and had many 
dashes against the rocks. At length past hopes of life and wearied in body and in spirits, I even 
gave over to nature, and being ready to receive in the waters of death [ lifted up both my heart 
and hands to the God of Heaven, For note, I had my senses remaining perfect with me all the 
time that [ was under and in the water, who at that instant lifted my head above the top of the 
water that so [ might breathe without any hindrance by the waters. I stood bolt upright as if L 
had stood upon my foot, but [ felt no bottom, nor had any footing forto stand upon, but the waters. 
While If was thus above the waters [ saw by me a piece of the mast, as [ suppose about three foot 
Jong, Which | labored to catch into my arms. But suddenly L was overwhelmed with water and 
driven to and fro again, and at last I felt the ground with my right foot, when immediately whilst 
I was thus groveling on my face, [ presently recovering my feet, was in the water to my breast, 
and through God’s great merey had my face unto the shore, and not to the sea, [made haste to 
get out, but was thrown down on my hands with the waves and so with safety crept te the dry 
shore. Where, blessing God, [ turned about to look for my children and friends, but saw neither, 
nor any part of the pinnace where I left them as [ supposed. But [ saw my wife about a butt 
length from me getting herself forth from amongst the timber of the broken Barque. But before I 
could get unto her she was gotten to the shore. T was in the water after [ was washed from the 
rock before [ came to the shore a quarter of an hourat least. When we were come each to the other, 
we wentand sat down the bank. But fear of the seas roaring, and our coldness, would notsuffer us 
there to remain. But we went up into the land and sat down under a cedar tree which the wind had 
thrown down, where we sat about an hour almost dead with cold, but now the storm was broken up, 
and the wind was calin, but the sea remained rough and fearful to us. My legs were much bruised, 
and so was my head, other hurt I had none, neither had [taken in much quantity of water, but my 
heart would not allow me to sit still any longer, but T would go to see if any more were gotten to 
the land in safety, especially hoping to have met with some of my own poor children, but I could 
find none, neither dead nor yet living. You condole me my miseries who now begin to consider 
of my losses. Now came to my remembrance the time and manner how and when I last saw and 
left my children and friends, One was severed from me sitting on the rock at my feet, the other 
three in the pinnace. My little babe—ah poor Peter, setting in his sister Edith’s arms, who to the 
uttermost of her power sheltered bim from the waters. My poor Wiliam standing close unto them 
all three of them looking ruefully on me, on the rocks, their very countenances calling unto me to 
help them, whom I could not go unto, neither could they come at me, neither would the merciless 
waves afford me space of time to use any means at all either to belp them or myself. Oh I yet 
see them, poor silent lambs, pleading pity and help at my hands. Then en the other side to con- 
sider the loss of my dear friends, with the spoiling and loss of all our goods and provisions, myself 
cast upon an unknown land in a wilderness, | knew not where, nor how to get thence. Then it 
came to my mind how [ had occasioned the death of my children, who caused them to leave their 
native land, who might have left them there, yea, and might have sent some back again and cost 
me nothing ; these and such like thoughts do press down iny heavy heart very much. But [ must 
let this pass and will proceed on in the relation of God’s goodness unto me in that desolate island, 
on which I was cast. | and my wife were almost naked both of us and wet and cold even unto 
death. [ found a knapsack cast on the shore in which I had a steel and flint and powder horn. 
Going further I found a drowned goat, then [ found a hat and my son William’s coat, both which 
I puton. My wife found one of her petticoats which she put on. I found also two cheeses and 
some butter driven ashore. Thus the Lord sent us some clothes to put on and food to sustain our 
new lives, which we had lately given unto us, and means also to make fire, for in an horn [ had 
some gunpowder, which to my own (and since to other men’s) admiration was dry. So taking a 
piece of my wife’s neck cloth which [ dried in the sun, I struck fire, and so dried and warmed 
our wet bodies, and then skinned the goat, and having found a small brass pot, we boiled some of 
her. Our drink was brackish water. Bread we had none. There we remained until the Mon- 
day following, when about three of the clock in the afternoon, in a boat that came that way, we 
went off that desolate island which I named after my name, ‘ Thacher’s Woe,’ and the rock Avery 
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his fall to the end that their fall and loss and mine own might be had in perpetual remembrance. 
In the isle lieth buried the body of my cousin’s eldest daughter whom I found dead on the shore. 
On the Tuesday following in the afternoon we arrived at Marblehead.” 

Thus far is Mr. Thacher’s relation of this memorable providence. 

A cradle coverlet of scarlet broadcloth and some articles of clothing 
said to have been saved from the shipwreck, are now in the possession 
of Mr. Peter Thacher, and such is the veneration for these relics, that 
every child of Thacher families that has been baptized in Yarmouth, 
has been carried to the baptismal font enwrapped in them. ‘Tradition 
states that Anthony Thacher was married to Elizabeth Jones, about 
six weeks before he left England, and that all his children by his first 
wife were drowned. He left two sons and one daughter, born after 
the disastrous shipwreck,—John, Judah, and Bethiah. 

Joun Tuacner, the eldest son of Anthony, was born March 17, 
1639. He was, at an early age, appointed an officer in the militia, 
and for more than twenty years served as one of the selectmen of the 
town of Plymouth. In the year 1668 he was chosen a representative 
for the town to the General Court, and was elected to that station annu- 
ally to the year 1683, except the year 1672. Ile was in the year 1681 
chosen one of the council of war, and continued to serve several years, 
and was, for about five years, one of the assistants of the governor. 
Immediately on the union of Plymouth colony with the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, under the charter of William and Mary, in 1692, 
Mr. Thacher was elected a member of the provincial council, and con- 
tinued to serve in that capacity near twenty years. He died at Yarmouth, 
May 8, 1713, aged seventy-five years. Mr. ‘Thacher married Rebecca 
Winslow, of Marshfield, in 1661, and family tradition furnishes a singu- 
lar anecdote. On his return to Yarmouth with his bride and company, 
they stopped at the house of Colonel Gorham, at Barnstable. In the 
merry conversation with the newly married couple, an infant was intro- 
duced, about three weeks old, and it was observed to Mr. Thacher 
that she was bern on such a night; he replied that it was the very night 
he was married; and, taking the child in his arms, presented it to his 
bride, saying ‘‘ Here, my dear, is a Little lady born on the same night 
we were married—TI wish you would kiss it, as I intend to have her 
for my second wife.” ‘I will, my dear,” she replied, “ to please you, 
but I hope it will be a long time before you will have that pleasure !” 
So taking the babe, she pressed it to her lips, and gave it a kiss. This 
jesting prediction was eventually verified. Mr. 'Thacher’s wife died, 
and the child, Lydia Gorham, arriving at mature age, actually became 
his second wife, January 1, 1684, O. S. 

The following epitaph is copied from the original paper :— 

An Anagramatick Epitaph upon 
The Honorable 
JOHN THACHER ESQr. 
Deceased May 8th, 1713. 


John Thacher ) in 

Rich One hath. } ° 
Some Great Rich Men are never satisfy ’d 
But This Rich One, hath all his wants supply’d 
Once Rich in Grace Greatly beloved, desir’d 
Now Heav’nly Rich, in Glorious Robe Attir’d 
Once he enjoyed Earths Comforts to Content 
A Goodly share thereof his Lord him lent. 
This puffPt him not with Pride. Humanity 
Was that wherein He shone [lustriously. 


agr. 
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Example Rare to All, He nobly gave 

Wisely Himself did in Each Post behave. 

In Court, in Church, Town Family and Field. 
Few Meu so Brave, Some Larger Countries yield. 
Justice in his Exalted Station He 

To All dispens’d with Impartiality. 

His Lovely Family well Disciplin’é 

‘To his Companion ever dearly kind 

He like another Enoch, with his God 

Did walk uprightly. Purest Paths fle trod. 
Truth, Love, Peace, Purity were his Delight 

By Faith He kept the Unseen World in Sight 
‘Chither He takes his Flight on Eagle’s Wings 
Where Stands the Pallace of the King of Kings 
His Corps with Great Solemnity Interr’d 

(Due Honours on his Sacred ‘Tomb Conferr’d) 
‘Taking sweet Rest til Resurrection Day 

Shall then Awake and Rise in Rich Array 

And be Advane’d unto a Splendid Throne 

As King and Priest to Heav’ns Thrice Holy One. 
Eternal Riches this Rick One hath found, 

No Wonder, for Rich One His Name doth Sound. 


Finis. 

Jupan Tuacner, brother of the above, lived and died in Yarmouth, 
but no traits of his character are found on record. 

Bernian THacuer, the only daughter of Anthony, was married to 
Jabez Howland, and settled in Bristol, now in Rhode-Island ; from this 
pair, descended a numerous progeny, who are scattered through the 
country. 

3d Generation. The children of Hon. John Thacher, and Rebecca 
Winslow, were Peter, Josiah, Rebecca, Bethiah, John. By his sec- 
ond marriage with Lydia Gorham, tvere twelve children. 

Perer, the cldest son of Hon. John Thacher, and Rebecca Wins- 
low, and grandson to Anthony, was bern at Yarmouth, 26th April, 
1665. He was a man of considerable note, and sustained many offices, 
as representative to the General Court, one of his Majesty’s justices of 
the peace, and first justice of the court of common pleas, for the 
county of Barnstable. In September, 1729, he was appointed to have 
the care and government of the Indians, within the county of Barnsta- 
ble, in all matters civil and criminal, authorized to appoint constables, 
and other proper officers among them. ‘This commission was under 
the great seal of the province, and signed by William Dummer, lieu- 
tenant-governor over the province of Massachusetts Bay, in New Eng- 
Jand. Mr. Thacher was for several years one of his Majesty’s hon- 
orable counsel: he was distinguished for benevolence, and revered for 
his piety to God, and for his integrity and uprightness, in all his judi- 
cial proceedings. Asa judge, he was said to be full of compassion, 
and when transgressors were before him, he appeared always to desire 
their reformation, more than to desire their punishment. He mani- 
fested friendship and tenderness towards domestics, endeavoring con- 
stantly to impress on their minds the infinite importance of an here- 
after. Asa Christian, he was truly humble, esteeming others better 
than himself. He so discharged all the trusts reposed in him, as to 
gain esteem, both in public and private life, and to leave behind him 
a universal good name. He died in the seveuty-first year of his age, in 
the full and unshaken hope of a better world, through the merits of 
his Savior, Jesus Christ. 

3d Generation. Joun Tuacner, the youngest son of Hon. John 
Thacher and Rebecca Winslow, was born January 28, 1674, and 
resided in the east parish, in the town of Barnstable. He sustained, 
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for about thirty years, the office of register of deeds for the county, 
and was for many years judge of the court of common pleas, and 
colonel of a regiment of militia. He was eminently distinguished for 
vital piety, and the love of genuine religion, a zealous advocate for the 
religious institutions of our fathers, being a leading member in the 
concerns of the church of Christ, and particularly partial to the minis- 
terial character, keeping up a friendly intercourse with ministers of 
regular standing, far and near; and his house was so noted for hospi- 
tality, that it obtained the name of the ministers’ free tavern. In the 
latter part of his life, this excellent man devoted a share of his time to 
versifying on various religious themes. His productions were written 
in the style of the day, without poetic merit; but they are the free effu- 
sions of a pious and sanctified heart. 

Col. Thacher married Desire Dimmock, and their sons were John, 
Lot, and Roland. He died in the year 1764, at the great age of ninety 
years. The following is inscribed on his tomb-stone, on the south side 
of the east meeting-house, in Barnstable :—‘‘ Here lies interred the body 
of the Hon. John Thacher, who, after a long life of usefulness and 
faithfulness, in several military offices, and of eminent exemplariness 
in the religion of Christ, and in the hope of eternal life, died March 
17, 1764, in the 90th year of his age.” 

3d Generation. Joseru ‘Tuacnuer, son of Hon. John Thacher 
and Lydia Gorham, his second wife. Colonel Thacher was a popu- 
lar character, and through his influence, principally, a company of 
forty, thirteen of whom were Indians, was raised, all except six or 
eight, in Yarmouth, his native town, to go on the Cape Breton expedi- 
tion, in 1745. A condition of their embarking in this bold enterprize 
was, that Mr. Thacher should be their captain. It is remarkable that, 
of the Indians, three only lived to return, two having been killed by 
the enemy, and eight, probably in consequence of a mode of living, to 
which they had not been accustomed, dying of disease ; and that the 
rest of the company, though exposed to great hardships, were provi- 
dentially all spared to see their native place again, and to participate 
with their fellow-countrymen in the joy, which pervaded the land, on 
the reduction of the strongest fortress in America. The following 
anecdote exhibits the unfeeling disposition of the American savage. 
Through the treacherous conduct of a certain Frenchman, a party of 
twenty provincial soldiers had been ambuscaded, nineteen of which 
were killed. The Frenchman was taken, and at first was given up to 
the Indians, to be destroyed by them, as they might see proper. Isaac 
Peck, a blood-thirsty Indian, began immediately to sharpen his knife, 
and, thinking it too good for the traitor te die at once, said he was 
going to begin with his fingers, and would cut off one joint first, then 
another, and so on, till he had separated all his bones from head to foot. 
He would probably have executed his purpose, had not the criminal 
been rescued from his hands. 

One of Thacher’s Indians, hired by Colonel Vaughan, for a bottle 
of brandy, was the first of the provincials, who entered the grand bat- 
tery at Louisburgh. He crawled in at an embrasure, and opened the 
gates, which Vaughan immediately entered, the enemy having with- 
drawn from this battery, though at the time the circumstance was not 
known. 
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4th and 5th Generations. Peter Tuacuer, jun. son of Peter, was 
born August 24,1712. He married Anne Lewis, and resided at Yar- 
mouth. ‘They had eleven children, the youngest but one of whom 
was GeorcGe, born April 12, 1754. He was graduated at Har- 
vard university in 1776, and died April 6, 1824, leaving sons and 
daughters. 


‘* He was at college, cotemporary with King, Gore, Sewall, Dawes, and other distinguished men, 
who, through life, retained for him sentiments of affection aud attachment. Having prepared him- 
self for the profession of law, he began the practice of it in Biddeford, Maine, and was for many 
years a popular and successful advocate in all the counties, in that district, in which terms of the 
supreme judicial court were established. He had, says his biographer, great acuteness of mind, 
much law learning, and was able to bring to his aid, in argument, more general knowledge on sci- 
entific subjects, than any of his competitors. Beture the adoption of the federal constitution, he 
was chosen, by the Massachusetts Legislature, a delegate to congress, and afterwards was succes- 
sively elected, by the people, a member of that honorable body, until 1801, when he resigned his 
seat, and accepted the appointment of an associate justice of the supreme judicial court ot Massa- 
chusetts, where he remained for more than twenty years. While in congress, Judge Thacher was 
by no means an undistinguished member. The debates of that period will show that he took an 
active part in all the important concerns of the time, and his speeches will be found to contain, in 
the midst of frequent irony, and sometimes sharp satire, much useful information, and sound argu- 
ment. His opponents often cowered under the lashes of witand ndicule, which he bestowed 
upon what he thought was hollow pretence of patriotism ; but such was the universal opinion of 
the goodness of his heart, and the honesty of his views, that no one felt any anger or resentment, 
except in one memorable instance, in which his independent and manly conduct, did more towards 
bringing the custom of duelling into contempt, than any thing which has occurred in congress 
before, or since. He refused to fight, and, instead of sinking in the opinion even of fighting men, 
overwhelined his antagonist with contusion. On the bench of the supreme court, Judge Thacher 
was a faithful and upright public servant. His mind was well stored with legal principles, and 
his strong memory enabled him to apply them to the question which occurred, with great facility. 
His associates upon the bench have been often heard to say, that in their consultations upon cases 
argued, his discriminating power, sound technical knowledge, and recollection of old cases, not 
reported, have been invaluable to them. His integrity, independence, impartiality, and firmness, 
have been surpassed by none, who have adorned the seat of justice. But it is in private life, among 
his friends, and in his family, that we are to look tor those virtues or blemishes, which exhibit the 
real features of moral beauty, or deformity, that make up the character of man. His heart was 
most disinterestedly benevolent and kind: all human beings were his friends and brothers. He 
either could not see faults, or he would not acknowledge them, Even the poor criminal, at the 
bar, had sometimes more of his compassion than suited the stern demand of justice. He had a 
vein of wit and humor, which irresistibly propelled him to put into ludicrous shapes, the argu- 
ments and opinions of those, with whom he entered into the war of words; but his heart never 
took side in the struggle, and the first appearance of wounded feelings, would blunt his weapons, 
and make him give the field to his adversary. In his domestice relations, he had no fault, unless 
an excess of kindness and indulgence be one. He lived a life of patriarchal simplicity. Sur 
rounded by his sons and his daughters, and their children, and sharing the government of his 
family upon equal terms, with a most exemplary and excellent wife, his humble dwelling was the 
abode of peace, love and benevolence. It was also the scene of the most unlimited, frugal hospi 
tality, where every human face was received with welcome. Judge Thacher was a man of great 
and various reading, and was particularly versed in the theological and polemic controversy. This 
was frequently the subject of his conversation and writings, and his particular friends know that 
he was a sincere believer in the great doctrines of Christianity—in immortality brought to light by 
Jesus Christ—in a future state of retribution. He laughed at the disputes, which prevail in the 
Christian church, and perhaps had some peculiar notions ; but he was a Christian. It is enough to 
say that he was a member of a Christian church ; for no particle of hypocrisy entered into his com- 
position. He was a practical Christian, and his whole lite would bare to be tested by the gospel, as 
much as the life of any who have doubted his faith, His life has been a happy one. He wanted 
nothing but comfort, friends, and family love, and he was rich in all these. He never aimed at 
accumulating property. He has lived for others, more than for himself. He died in the humble 
cottage endeared to him by forty years’ familiarity, Where every thing was the work of his own 
hands, with the wife of his youth to soothe his last moments, and his numerous children to receive 
his parting blessing. He has departed in peace with the world, leaving no enemy behind him, and 
many friends who dwell upon his memory with affection and delight. Eccentricities he had, it is 
true ; but they were innocent, sportive, and amusing. No one who had occasion to consult his 
heart, ever found that erring or trifling ; and it may be added, that no man lives, who, with such 
narrow means, has bestowed more upon the unfortunate.” 


If on any subject Judge Thacher devoted himself with enthusiastic 
ardor, it was that of tracing the genealogy of his ancestry, from the 
earliest period of their emigration to this country. No man could 
delight more in the contemplation of the characters, and pecular cir- 
cumstances of his progenitors. He had, with the most indefatigable 
industry, collected materials and formed a correct genealogical tree, 
with all its collateral expanding branches, from the original stock ; 
the first Anthony Thacher having acquired a perfect knowledge of 
every family, and every individual, bearing the name down to the year 
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1816; and I have availed myself of his collection in composing the 
present sketches. 

Tuomas Tuacner, brother to the Judge, and youngest of eleven 
children, was born January 20, 1757. He was a man of great useful- 
ness in his native town of Yarmouth. He was colonel of a militia regi- 
ment, and employed in various public services, in which he acquitted 
himself with fidelity and honor. In nothing, perhaps, was he more 
useful to the town, than in teaching a school,—in which laborious and 
important employment he spent a great part of his life. He possessed 
himself of a correct genealogical list of the descendants of Anthony 
Thacher, was strongly attached to the name, and never discredited the 
character of the family. Col. Thacher married Mary Churchill, of 
Barnstable. He departed this life February 24, 1806, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, leaving sons and daughters. 

4th and 5th Generations. Davin Tuacner was the second son 
of Judah Thacher, Esq. the grandson of Col. John Thacher, and the 
great-grandson of Anthony. He inherited and lived on the place of 
his fathers. He was a representative for thirty, and senator for several] 
years, in the General Court of Massachusetts, and was often employed 
on committees, when maturity of judgement and experience, gained by 
a careful attention to the interest of the commonwealth were particu- 
larly required. This gentleman was distinguished by talents of the 
solid, judicious and useful, rather than the briiliant and showy kind. 
He held, during the great part of his life, various offices, in town and 
country. He was one of the committee of safety, in time of the revo- 
Jutionary war, and for fifteen years was one of the judges of the court 
of common pleas, for the county of Barnstable. He was also a mem- 
ber of the conventions, for forming and adopting the state and federal 
constitutions. ‘he place of his residence and death was Yarmouth, 
county of Barnstable, where is a monumental stone consecrated “ 'l’o the 
memory of the Hon. David Thacher, Esq. who having served his gen- 
eration in many important public stations, with honor and fidelity, died 
November 9, 1801, aged 72. By a constant practice of the social 
virtues, he rendered himself greatly beloved and respected, in the vari- 
ous walks of domestic life. Reader, wouldst thou be honored in life, 
and lamented in death, go and do likewise. Also, erected to the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Abigail Thacher, widow of the Hon. David Thacher, Esq. 
who died April 25, 1803, aged 76. She was justly esteemed as a 
Christian and a friend.” 

Ath and 5th Generations. Joun Tuacner, Lor Tuacuer, Rotanp 
Tuacner. ‘These were sons of the Hon. John Thacher and Desire 
Dimmock of Barnstable. Lot died before his father. Roland was ed- 
ucated for the ministry, and graduated at Harvard College in 1733. 
He was the first pastor of the church and society at Wareham, where 
he was ordained in 1740, and died greatly beloved and respected in 
1773, aged over sixty years, leaving a numerous family. Two of his 
sons removed to Lee, in the county of Berkshire, where they died ; and 
Lot, the other son, resided in Rochester, county of Plymouth, where 
he died in 1833. 

Joun Tuacner being the oldest, inherited and resided on the home- 
stead at Barnstable. He was a mechanic and agriculturalist, and 
sustained an unblemished reputation, being strictly religious in prin- 
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ciple and practice. He died in September, 1785, aged eighty-one 
years, leaving three sons and seven daughters. JeTuro, the oldest son, 
died at Lee, in the county of Berkshire, in 1826. Joun died at Barn- 
stable, July 4, 1833. James, the youngest son, born February 14, 1754, 
still survives, and is the writer of these memoirs. 

My father’s house was emphatically a house of prayer, and the same 
devotedness to the service of God, that shone so conspicuously in the 
families of his predecessors, and the example and instruction which I 
there received, will never be obliterated from my mind. In my juvenile 
days, unfortunately, the deficiency of schools and my father’s pecuniary 
condition were such, that I was deprived of the proper means of in- 
struction, and having no pretensions to precocity of genius, I was left 
to my own feeble powers of intellect for self-education at a future day. 
Having devoted a few years to the study of medicine, under the direction 
of my patron, Dr. Abner Hersey, of Barnstable, and having imbibed a 
good share of the pure principles of the whigs and patriots of the day, 
I resolved to test my courage in the great “ rebellion” of 1775. In this 
service I continued seven years and a half, and participated in the glori- 
ous consummation of Independence. Since that period, about half a cen- 
tury has been devoted to the practice of medicine, no less laborious both 
to body and mind than that of my military career. It is through the favor 
of the Power from on high that I am yet among the living, a monu- 
ment of a hoary head, crowned with innumerable, undeserved blessings. 
While I yet live, let me not live in vain. But God forbid that I should 
ever totter under the painful apprehension of witnessing my country’s 
ruin. I have a recollection of days fraught with wondrous things and 
wondrous results; but the things of the present day are no less won- 
drous. I have seen our precious liberties and freedom wrested from 
the hands of the oppressors, by the immense sacrifice of lives, of treas- 
ure, of perils, and of sufferings. How many have I seen, at the hour 
of death, exclaiming—*t I die for my country!” I now see the fair 
heritage of our fathers in imminent danger of being sacrificed at the 
shrine of a reckless sordid spirit of party interest. 1 have seen public 
oflices courting competent men to fill them, and I have seen them filled 
by men, who, with a religious conscientiousness, acquitted themselves of 
duty. But this seems already to be antiquated morality ; for I now see 
unworthy, incompetent men, seeking and laying claim to public offices, 
as a reward for desecration and unfaithfulness. My fellow-citizens— 
I have seen the days that tricd men’s souls. I claim the privilege of 
age to forewarn you, that, unless you view your elective franchise in a 
light more precious than heretofore, ere long you will have no office to 
bestow ; all will be anarchy and confusion, ruin and despair. O! how 
great would be my consolation, could my benediction avail for the 
melioration of my beloved country’s welfare ! James THacuer. 

Plymouth, Mass. June, 1834. 


[The writer of the preceding Memoir is favorably known to the publie by his Military Journal, 
comprising a mass of interesting facts, connected with the History of our Revolutionary War, and 
his Medical Biceraphy. He has also, at various times, contributed essays, memoirs, &c. to the 
newspapers and other periodical publications. Presuming that the readers of the Magazine will 
be gratified to see a portrait of a man so well known and so highly respected, we have precured a 
likeness, which accompanies this memoir. They will also regret, with us, that the amiable 
writer should have been prevented, by any scrupulous regard to delicacy, from enriching the 
article with a more copious sketch of his own eventiul life. Epitor.} 








THOUGHTS ON OPTIMISM. 


By a writer, whose philosophy was equaled only by his poetry, and who was 
illustrious in both, it is declared, that 





“ spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear,—whatever is is right.”’ 


This well-known and oft-recited couplet constitutes, in its spirit and meaning, 
the theme on which I purpose to make a few observations. It is a succinct com- 
ment on what has been well denominated the harmonies of nature ; that prevailing 
aptitude between the various works of creation, which holds them in practical 
accordance with each other, and produces the grand result termed optimism. To 
this word a twofo!d interpretation has been aflixed. By some philosophers, it has 
been made to express the best system and condition of things that the Deity is 
able to produce ; by others, the perfection of the present system according to its 
grade, without saying whether, as a whole, it might or might not have been 
formed on a higher model. ‘The difference between these two views of the sub- 
ject is not so essential as to render it imperative on me to express a preference of 
either over the other. I therefore decline duing so. Both parties, concerned in 
the inquiry, concur in the belief, that, in its totality, creation is balanced as it 
ought to be; that it is, in all respects, fitted to itself; that there is not, in the 
entire machine, a faulty pin or pivot, axle or wheel ; that, therefore, no portion of 
it could be revolutionized, without producing discord, and marring its operations ; 
and that, to this, man does not constitute an exception, but is as well suited to 
his sphere, as any other subject of the animal kingdom is to that in which it 
moves. 

In the remarks I have to offer on this form of belief, it will be perceived, that I 
am a proselyte to it; that I consider it not only alone consistent with truth, but 
alone compatible with sentiments of becoming regard toward the avTHor of na- 
ture ; that in fact it constitutes an essential element of religion, as inculcated by 
the structure and economy of the universe—by all we see, all we know, and all 
we can imagine of creation and its God. Nor was my adoption of it, in strict 
language, a voluntary act. I was notat liberty to perform or decline it at option. 
Evidence from every quarter, collected by observation and matured by reflection, 
pressed on me with a force, which I could not resist, and compelled me to adopt 
it. The term “compelled” is here employed neither figuratively nor inadvert- 
ently, but intentionally and in its literal meaning. 

As relates to the adoption of opinions, the laws of mind are as fixed and com- 
pulsory as those of matter. Being equally under the authority of nature, they 
are executed by her with no less strictness, and must be obeyed. This sentiment 
is not at war with a belief in the freedom of the will. There are involuntary 
actions of mind as well as of body—actions, | mean, which we perform in obedi- 
ence to motives not to be resisted. We are at perfect liberty to examine any 
given subject, or to decline it, at pleasure. So far we are free agents. But, 
being engaged in the examination, if evidence be fairly presented to us, and our 
minds are sound, and unbiased by sinister influence, we are driven into a con- 
clusion, whether it be agreeable to us or not. Under such circumstances we can 
no more choose whether to believe, disbelieve, or suspend our opinion, than we 
can whether we shall fall downward or rise upward, by the principle of gravita- 
tion, when that, which supports, is suddenly withdrawn; no more than we can, 
whether we shall feel pain or pleasure, or not feel at all, when our flesh is lacer- 
ated, or an ignited body is applied to our skin. Hence no man, who faithfully 
and industriously inquires, and avails himself of every accessible source of in- 
formation, is morally responsible for the opinion he forms, whether it be true or 
false. He may be unfortunate in it, but not culpable. He forms it of neces- 
sity, and is no more blame-worthy on account of it, than he is on account of 
his complexion or figure. Over a sound and well-disciplined mind, evidence 
is as controling and imperative, as are the laws of gravitation over ponderous 
bodies. 

It might perhaps be perceived, without any acknowledgement of mine to that 
effect, that I not only attach some importance to these remarks, as expressing a 
general truth, but that I feel at present a personal interest in them. In the ca- 
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pacity of a stranger, I am addressing an audience,” to whose good opinion I am 
far from being indifferent; more especially as relates to my moral character. 
That many will deem some of the sentiments, I am about to deliver, unfounded, 
I can scarcely doubt. But that does not disquiet me. To err is human; and it 
does not mortify me to confess, that, in that respect, [ have my full share of con- 
formity to my race. I trust, however, that a spirit of enlightened liberality will 
prevent the charge from extending any further; and that my supposed errors 
will not be visited on me as actual faults. Whether right or wrong, the views I 
shall deliver have not been hastily formed. They are as mature as time and in- 
dustry, with such powers as [ possess, have enabled me to render them. The sub- 
ject of them has often and intensely occupied me by day, when some who may 
probably censure me for them were pursuing their amnsements, and by night 
when they were unconsciously pressing their pillows. Perhaps, therefore, truth 
might justify me in alleging, that they have as little ground to blame me tor differ- 
ing in opinion from them, as [ have to blame them for differing from me. And I 
am not so illiberal as to prefer any accusation against them on that score. I shall 
close these observations by adding, that my purpose is to treat the subject under 
examination as a matter of philosophy only, leaving to the consideration of others 
whatever connexion it may have with theology. And now to return from this 
digression, under an engagement not again to wander from my theme. 

‘IT have professed myself an optimist. Hence, according to the exposition al- 
ready given, my belief is, that all things are as they ought to be ; that creation is 
throughout in harmony with itself; that it presents a scheme of universal adap- 
tation ; and that, therefore, if one part of it is wrong, it is all wrong. And I re- 
peat, that this creed is forced on me, and riveted in my mind, by a power of 
evidence, which I can no more resist, than [ shall be able to break the grasp of 
death, when he shall have received his commission to Jay his hand on me. A few 
of the reasons which have led to these views I shall briefly specify. A detail of 
the whole of them would fill volumes. In the language of the schools, my matter 
of argument shall be drawn a priori and a posteriori. 

To begin with the former. I believe in the existence of a Great First Cause, 
who is eternal in being, and infinite in wisdom, goodness, and power. Nor is he 
iess so in justice, mercy, and his other attributes. I believe him to have been the 
creator and the arranger of the universe. He not only called it into being; he 
placed it in order, and laid it in subjection to the laws which govern it; and in 
obedience to those laws was every subsequent event to occur. This view of the 
subject appears, I think, to give the best interpretation to that beautiful text of 
Scripture, setting forth, that not even a sparrow can fall to the ground without 
his notice, or in contravention of his purpose. Yet, according to the prevailing 
hypothesis on the subject, thousands of events in direct opposition to his will 
(which is his law) are occurring every moment; and he is obliged to be con- 
stantly repairing, by special interposition, something which he has previously 
allowed to go wrong, either intentionally, accidentally, by neglect, or froma 
want of wisdom or power to prevent it. The soundness of the positions here laid 
down will not be controverted. Let us advert, then, for a moment, to their 
necessary consequences. 

Is the Deity eternal in existence ; was he anterior to all other existences, and 
did all others necessarily proceed from him? then is he literally the parent of all 
things, whether we denominate them good or bad. But he could not produce 
beings in direct opposition to his own nature, and in active hostility with his own 
views. For perfection thus to produce imperfection is impossible. Good and 
evil, each being positive and erclusire, cannot stand related to each other, as 
parent and offspring. An assertion to that effect would be self-contradictory. 
Let this point be examined more closely and analytically. 

Was the Deity, in the morning of creation, as he is now, infinite in goodness 
and purity? From a necessity arising out of his own nature, he wished for a 
creation free from blemish. None other could be acceptable to him or worthy 
ofhim. An intention to produce one marked with imperfection, would have 
testified conclusively to his own imperfection. I mean his imperfection in morals. 
Was he, as he is now, infinite in knowledge and wisdom? He comprehended, of 
course, every thing requisite for the accomplishment of his desire. Was he, as 


* This article was prepared and delivered, by invitation, as a public address, in a place where 
the author was a stranger; and it is not deemed necessary to alter the language. There is even 
some fituess in it to the present occasion, the author being also a stranger to the readers of the 
New-England Magazine, whose good opinion would be gratifying to him. 
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he is now, infinite in power? He was perfectly competent to the execution of 
his design. Creation, then, must have been originally perfect, and in complete 
accordance with the wishes of its author. This, no one will venture to deny. 
Each part of it was in harmony with every other part, and obedient to the whole ; 
and the whole was obedient to the God that made it. There was in it no defect 
any more than in himself; nor could any power but his own produce one. But 
to allege that he, of his own accord, and in opposition to his own moral nature, 
which consists in perfect goodness, holiness, truth, and unchangeableness of pur- 
pose, would capriciously and causelessly mar his own work, would be a charge 
against him, marked alike with presumption and absurdity. It would be to assert 
the production of an effect, not only without a cause, but in direct opposition to 
every existing cause. Between every effect and its cause there prevails, of 
necessity, a native affinity. In other words, every thing produces in its own like- 
ness. Good directly produces good. When associated with and aided by com- 
petent wisdom and pewer, it is impossible for it to produce evil. From what 
source then can evil proceed? From evil alone; or from some sort of imperfec- 
tion, which is itself virtually an evil. In the commencement of duration, before 
the work of creation began, when the Deity dwelt in immensity alone, no evil 
existed, either in act or intention. The Deity himself was all in all; and he was 
all perfection. How then could evil gain an existence? The answer is plain. 
It could not gain it at all, except through the paradox of an effect without a 
cause ; or, what is still worse, an effect in opposition to all existing causes. 

Shall I be told that the Deity permitted evil, but did not produce it? I reply, 
that, admitting the existence of evil, he, being the author of all things, created 
that which did produce it, and hence indirectly produced it himself, having the 
power to prevent it. In the strictest sense of the term, therefore, by permitting 
it, he was accessary to it. By acting in such a way, man not only incurs blame, 
but subjects himself to punishment. One individual sees another about to com- 
mit murder, or any other act of felony, and having the power to prevent him, 
declines todo so. He always shares the guilt, and, if strictly dealt with, the 
penalty also. Such, if 1 mistake not, is both the law and the practice. Let no 
mortal, then, charge on the Deity that, which would stamp himself as a felon. 

If, then, positive evil does exist, the Creator of all things is as certainly the 
author of it, directly or indirectly, as he is of positive good. The case is not in 
the slightest degree altered by alleging, that he made men and angels free agents, 
and that they perpetrated evil of their own accord. When he gave them their 
freedom he gave them also their propensities: for they could no more create 
their propensities than they could create themselves. His perfect foreknowledge, 
therefore, apprized him of the result. He knew that, with the power and dispo- 
sition he had imparted to thei, they would do mischief. Yet he permitted them 
to proceed to the consummation of their purposes. This was worse than mere 
connivance at evil. To bestow both the power and disposition to crime, and then 
to connive at the commission of it, is to be its real author. It is to place the 
dagger in the assassin’s hand, encourage him to use it, and invigorate his arm 
when he strikes the blow. 

This picture of enormity, offensive as it is, is not so dark as that, which is 
affixed on the Deity, in the usual delineation of his character. He is charged 
with having created man, and bestowed on him propensities, which he knew 
would hurry him into vice. He then forbade him, under the most grievous 
penalty, to commit a crime, which it was confidently known to him he would 
commit, in obedience to an inclination which he had himself implanted in him, 
as a part of his constitution. Nor did this prohibitory command communicate to 
him any countervailing inclination. It was arbitrary, and in opposition toa prin- 
ciple of his nature. The act of disobedience being committed, the Deity, offended 
at the issue of his own arrangement, inflicted punishment. Such is the repre- 
sentation given of the Ruler of the universe, whose nature is perfect. Comment 
is needless. The following case is analogous, though much weaker. A father 
trains his son to vicious practices. He then sternly forbids him to commit a 
crime, for which he has cultivated in him a propensity, until it has become irre- 
sistible. The youth disobeys, and suffers death by his father’s command ! 

Another view, somewhat different, which is at times presented, respecting this 
same point, is, that all things were created in perfection ; but that they afterwards 
degenerated and ran into evil. This proposition refutes itself. Had they heen 
made perfect, and placed under laws equally perfect, and in due accordance with 
them, they could not have degenerated. The very process of degeneracy bespeaks 
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imperfection. To pronounce any thing perfect, and yet liable to deteriorate, is to 
assert a contradiction. 

Shall I be told that [ am treating of mysteries, which the human intellect can- 
not comprehend, and of sacred things, which ought not to be familiarly approached 
and handled? | reply, that this is an attempt to evade the question, and to prevent 
inquiry. Were I to add, that such an effort indicates, in those who make it, some 
doubt of the soundness of their doctrine, { would not say more than circumstances 
justify. Truth solicits scrutiny, at the same time that it defies it. Conscious 
error alone shrinks from investigation. I am not speaking of mysteries, but of 
the obvious relation of cause and effect ; so obvious, indeed, that no one who will 
carefully examine the subject can fail to perceive it. Nor is any thing too sacred 
to be made a theme of inquiry. The touch of the reasoning faculties of man dese- 
crates nothing. The admonition, “ approach not, lest you tread on sacred ground,” 
is too often given from unworthy motives, and for unholy purposes. It is not haifa 
century since it was given in every part of Europe, against inquiring into the 
“ divine right” of kings to enslave their subjects ; and in many parts it is given 
so still. In the eye of the church, the inquiry is unholy ; and in that of the state, 
criminal. With the latter, the man who practices it, does so at the hazard of 
losing his head ; with the former, of forfeiting his salvation. But, wherever light 
and reason prevail, all such warnings are disregarded ; and those who represent 
any thing as too sacred to be examined, are considered under the influence of 
superstition, personal interest, or hypocrisy. Serious apprehensions are enter- 
tained that those who wear the mitre and the gown continue to urge the admonition 
now, from the same motive with those who sway the sceptre—to perpetuate their 
own power. But, be the motive what it may, the practice is injurious, and ought 
to be abolished. It puts fetters on the human mind, narrows its range of action, 
plays the unrelenting tyrant over it, and enfeebles its powers. The consequence 
is the perpetuation of ignorance, credulity, and prejudice. 

In the preceding chain of reasoning, it has not been my intention to clothe a 
paradox in the garb of seeming truth. I disclaim now and forever all connexion 
with premeditated sophistry, and every form of disingenuousness. My only 
object has been to exhibit what I conceive to be the essential and eternal relation 
between cause and effect; in other words, to sustain truth, the only end at which 
Teveraim. If 1 have erred, a frank and manly exposition of my errors will be 
gratifying to me; because it will instruct myself as well as others. If, on the 
contrary, | have been successful in my effort, it clearly follows, that all things are 
as they ought to be, and as they were originally intended to be ; and that positive 
evil is but a name; in the words of the poet, that “all partial evil is universal 

ood.” 

I shall now present a brief view of some of the evidence belonging to the sec- 
ond division of my subject; that, | mean, derived a posteriori ; or, in simpler lan- 
guage, which is furnished by observation. In this part of my task, I encounter 
but one obstacle. The body of testimony which presents itself is so great, and 
all so excellent, that | find it extremely difficult to select. Nature is replete with 
it. It forms a constellation of truths so bright and forcible, as to produce convic- 
tion in all who examine them without prejudice, and with the attention they 
deserve. 

Look around on creation, 1s far as mortal ken can reach, or the most minute 
investigation penetrate ; from worlds to atoms, and through all living and dead 
matter; and nothing is discovered but one universal scheme of aptitude. The 
more rigorously that scheme is scrutinized, the more perfect it is found to be, and 
the more deep and permanent is the admiration it excites. There exists nothing 
inappropriate to the place it occupies; nothing can be indicated redundant or 
wanting ; nor can any change be imagined in a single article that would not be for 
the worse. 

Would you change the figure of suns and planets that are scattered through 
space? It is clearly demonstrable, that nothing but spheres would answer the 
purpose for which they are intended. Mould them into any other form, and unless 
a corresponding alteration be made in their economy, and the entire system to 
which they belong, ruin will ensue. Would you, by elevating plains and val- 
leys, or by lowering hills and mountains, reduce the surface of the earth toa level ? 
You would unfit it for the subsistence of the living beings, both vegetable and 
animal, that now inhabit it, and convert it into a desert, until new and suitable 
races should be formed. he effect of a radical change in the atmosphere or the 
ocean would be the same. Any material alteration in the relative extent of land 
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and sea would derange the present order of things, and call fora new one. So 
would alterations in the course of the seasons, the grateful vicissitudes of day and 
night, and the various meteors that shed their influence around us. All this could 
be satisfactorily proved, had I leisure to dwell on it. To the student of nature it 
seems self-evident. 

In tracing this beautiful scheme of adaptation it is worthy of remark, that the 
more essential any agent is to the existence and welfare of living matter, the 
more extensive is its prevalence, and the more abundant its quantity. This is 
especially true of water, air, light, electricity, and the matter of heat. There is 
reason to believe, that if entirely deprived of either of these, living existence on earth 
would cease. Certainly this would be the case with all forms of living matter 
now in being. Water, air, light, electricity, and the matter of heat, are essential 
to them. They are therefore attainable in every part of the globe. This remark 
is applicable also to color. The shades, that are most salutary as well as most 
pleasing, are blue and green. Hence the ineadows, fields, and forests, are green; 
and distant mountains, the ocean, and the heavens, are blue. But these are the 
objects that are most constantly looked on. Render them white, yellow, or red, 
or give to them any strong and glaring color, and they will injure the eyes of ani- 
mals, unless they also are changed, and brought into harmony with them. The 
truth of this appears from the injury done to the organs of vision by looking too 
long at the sun, or at a volcano during an intense eruption, and by the light 
reflected from islands of ice, and from plains and mountains covered with snow. 
It further appears from the well-known fact, that the impression of blue and green 
rays of light is least painful and injurious to eyes that are inflamed or unusually 
sensitive. However pleasing other colors may be for a time, they cannot be so 
long and constantly looked on with safety as these two. 

Were there time to do justice to the subject, it might be both pleasing and 
instructive to take a view of the peculiar adaptation of all vegetables to the places 
where they grow ina native state. ‘This constitutes one of the most delightful 
of the harmonies of nature. The adaptation embraces several points, each of 
which may be considered a genus, subdivided into species and varieties. The 
leading puints are soil, climate, humidity, and elevation above the level of the 
ocean. The diversities in these are exceedingly numerous, each giving existence, 
according to fitness, to different plants. From this arises the boundless variety of 
the vegetable kingdom, every peculiar tract of country producing according to its 
native character. Hence, could the whole surface of the earth be embraced at a 
single view, it would exhibit a magnificent panorama of vegetable mosaic. It 
would be tessalated by the diversified growth of the tropics, the temperate cli- 
mates, and the polar regions; and by that of valleys, plains, hills, and mountains. 
Oceans, lakes, and rivers, would add to the variety, by the vegetables growing 
within their waters, and along their margins. Seasons also would have their 
influence. This picture, so beautiful to the eye of taste, would be still more so 
to the spirit of philosophy. In the latter point of view, its beauty would consist 
in the great scheme of aptitude indicated by it. Each description of plants would 
be seen flourishing and smiling in the situation allotted to it, and best suited to its 
character, by the wisdom and beneficence of the Parent of all things. No inter- 
change of place between any two species could be effected without imjury to each 
—the deterioration, certainly, if not the extinction of both. In fine, the whole 
would present a portrait of optimism, as resistless in its philosophy, as it would 
be grand in its outline, and rich in its coloring. 

Shall we turn our attention to the animal kingdom, and inquire for a moment 
into the character and condition of that interesting department of nature? Here 
again we find nothing but order and aptitude—every thing precisely as reason 
says it ought to be. Even the destruction of one animal by another, for the pur- 
pose of subsistence, is no exception to this. Were there time for the analysis, it 
could be easily shown, that, instead of being marked with cruelty, or indicating a 
defect in the harmony of nature, that is a dispensation of benevolence and wisdom. 
When we refer, therefore, to a future»period of concord and felicity, in which all 
strife among the inferior animals shall cease, the lion reposing with the lamb, 
under the shadow of the same branch, on which the eagle and the dove shall be 
perched in amity—in referring to such an event, [ say, we speak as poets, not as 
philosophers ; and predict a state of things, which, in the literal meaning of the 
terms, will never occur. It belongs to the same strain of fiction with the “golden 
age’ of the Greeks and Romans. Were it possible, moreover, that it should occur, 
unless it were accompanied by many other corresponding changes, it would be 
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productive of misery rather than happiness. It would subvert the aptitude which 
now exists, constituting the beauty and order of earthly creation, without which 
felicity would be but a name. 

The animal kingdom is composed of many kinds of beings, to which the same 
remarks that have been made on vegetables are strictly applicable. Each kind 
inhabits by instinct the place that is most suitable to it, and pursues from the same 
cause the mode of life that best befits it. Let the least change be made in either 
respect, and mischief will ensue. To be more particular. 

To people the three great localities, or, as they were once termed, elements, of 
water, earth, and air, there are three distinct families of animals ; fish, quadrupeds, 
and birds; or, to speak more comprehensively, as well as more accurately, animals 
that swim, animals that walk or creep, and animals that fly. And an interchange 
of their abodes could not be made without extinguishing the whole. Between 
these three families there exist what may be called intermediate races, as links to 
complete the chain of being. But I cannot descend to the notice of minutie. 
Immerse animals that fly, walk, or creep, in the aqueous element, and they will 
be drowned in water; bring those that swim into the atmosphere, and they 
will be drowned in air. It is as real drowning in the one case as in the other. 
In both, the suspension of respiration, from immersion in an unsuitable element, 
is the cause of death. But this is not all. The proper food of these three classes 
of animals is found only in the situations they respectively inhabit. Examine, 
moreover, their form and general provisions, and they will be found specifically 
adapted to their places of residence and modes of life. The figure of a fish is 
precisely fitted for gliding through the’water, and its fins, tail, and their movement, 
to propel and guide it. The rudder of a ship and its motions are but a clumsy 
imitation of the tail-fin of a fish and the motions it performs. Another provision 
of no small importance is the position of the scales of a fish and the mucus which 
covers them. ‘The lubricity given by this to the body of the animal, while it aids 
in protecting it from irritation, facilitates not a little its passage through the water. 
The force of this remark will be perceived by contemplating for a moment the 
effect that would be produced by roughening the scales, and inverting their posi- 
tion, so as to make them point in a forward direction. By such an alteration the 
progress of the animal would be greatly impeded, if not entirely prevented. 

Equally well fitted to stand, walk, run, or bound, is the figure of quadrupeds, 
with the limbs and feet that support them,and the muscles that give them motion. 
To these purposes their whole frame is admirably adapted, as a minute analysis 
of its mechanism demonstrates. Nor is their covering less peculiarly suited to 
their wants. Is the climate cold? it is thick, furry, and warm. Is it hot? it is 
hairy, sparse, and comparatively cool. Does the animal resort to the water for 
food or shelter? it is calculated to give the requisite protection from that element. 
In variable climates, moreover, the hair of animals changes, that the covering it 
affords may be suited to the different seasons of the year. It is thicker and longer 
in winter, and thinner and shorter in summer. It is also, in the former season, 
to render it a better preservative of the warmth of the body, mixed in many 
quadrupeds with a larger quantity of fur, than in the latter. In all its changes its 
fitness is preserved. 

The aptitude of birds to inhabit the atmosphere would seem, if possible, still 
more complete. Their figure, pointed in front, is peculiarly adapted to pass with 
ease through the yielding element. Their bodies have but little comparative 
weight; their muscles, especially those that move the wings, are uncommonly 
powerful in proportion to their size, and their wing-feathers are models of light- 
ness, elasticity, and strength. Their marrowless bones, and their capacity to 
inflate various parts of their bodies with air, by means of tubes communicating 
with the lungs, increase their fitness for their aerial mode of life, particularly for 
the art of flying. Nor must I pass unnoticed the aptitude of their feathers to 
protect them, not only from mechanical injuries, but also from cold, rain, and 
every form of atmospherical moisture. The down of those that inhabit the north 
is analagous to the fur of northern quadrupeds, and subserves a similar purpose. 
They also, like quadrupeds, change their covering, from lighter to heavier, and the 
reverse, to fit it to the temperature of the different seasons of the year 

The power to inflate their bodies with air, and thus increase their dimensions, 
bestows on certain sea-fowls a striking aptitude for their mode of life. It enables 
them to render themselves, at pleasure, much more buoyant in water, than they 
would be without it. This capacity they bring into action whenever their safety 
calls for its exercise. Some of them, that can scarcely fly, are rarely seen, except 
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at a great distance from Jand. When they are overtaken by a tempest, therefore, 
their preservation depends entirely on their buoyancy. And that is the emergency, 
in which their instinct prompts them to exercise their art. Hence they distend 
their bodies with air to near the double of their usual bulk, and, floating with the 
lightness of a wave-tossed feather, ride out the storm in safety, Of this practice, 
the little auk affords, in its economy, a well-known example. 

Did the occasion permit me to descend to particulars, it would be delightful to 
contemplate the peculiar aptitude, in form, armor, instinct, and other attributes, 
of each species of the feathered race, for its own economy and mode of life. In 
this view of the subject, the eagle, falcon,and other birds of prey, with their beak, 
claws, boldness, and strength—to which must be added their quick and penetrating 
vision and rapid flight, would furnish striking specimens of fitness. So would 
fowls that frequent the water. Do they wade, and feed on living animals? Their 
legs are long and destitute of feathers, their necks long and flexible, with powerful 
muscles, and their beaks are also long, horny, and pointed like a spear. They are 
thus well calculated to reach and harpoon their prey. When they have arrived, 
mnoreover, at the proper place, their instinct directs them to stand motionless, until 
the animal they are in quest of has approached within a suitable distance. They 
then, with the swiftness of an arrow, aim at it a stroke which seldom errs. 

Do they swim, and subsist on grass, roots, ooze, or small aquatic animals ? 
Their legs are short, their feet broad and webbed to serve as paddles ; their bodies 
flat and also broad that they may float the better ; they have a propensity as well 
as a power to dive in search of food, and their bills are in every way fitted to 
seize and retain it. The feathers of these birds, moreover, are especially calcu- 
lated to afford protection from water, by means of their mattedness and oily char- 
acter. Add to this, that their eyes are fitted for vision under water, as well as 
in air. 

This is an aptitude so peculiarly beautiful, as to merit a few remarks in illus- 
tration of it. When the rays of light enter the eye-ball, they must be refracted, 
so as to decussate each other, before they reach the retina. The power of the 
ball to refract is in proportion to its rotundity, and the superior density of its 
humors compared to the density of the medium from which the rays enter it. Is 
the medium rare? The humors need not be very dense, nor the ball very 
globular. Is the medium dense? The reverse is true. The humors of the eye 
must be also dense, or its form very round; or both conditions must exist. With- 
out these relations vision is imperfect. 

Water is a denser medium than air. When a duck, therefore, dives, it cannot 
see clearly with its eye in the same condition, which suits the purposes of its 
vision when it is afloat. It has no power, however, to alter the density of the 
humors of that organ. But it has a power to alter its figure, and render it more 
globular, by the action of muscles intended for that purpose. And it does so. 
Hence, as relates to vision, nature has bestowed on it a twofold aptitude ; one for 
the exercise of that sense in the atmosphere, and another in water, because its 
economy requires it to pass a portion of its time in each element. 

Fish reside in water alone. Their eyes possess, therefore, as every one must 
have observed, both the qualities which contribute to a strong refractive power. 
Their humors are very dense, and their figure very round. Nor is this all. 
Their substance is much more combustible than that of the eyes of animals that 
live inair. But Sir !saac Newton discovered that, other things being equal, the 
refractive power of a body is in proportion to its combustibility. Hence the per- 
fect adaptation of these aquatic animals to exercise vision in their native element. 

Nor would I say less in admiration of the suitableness, mental and corporeal, 
of the various species of quadrupeds for their respective spheres. In every in- 
stance, instinct is peculiarly adapted to the form and constitution of the being, as 
well as to its mode of life and power of action. The strength, fangs, and ferocity 
of the lion, tiger, and panther, with their furtive approach, and arrow-like spring 
on their prey; the watchfulness, timidity, and swiftness of the stag and the 
antelope ; the harmony between the size, structure, and instincts of the elephant; 
the form and general economy of the camel ; and the peculiar adaptations of the 
monkey and beaver races, with thousands of traits of other animals equally strik- 
ing, might be here recited. Indeed, to the rule referred to there is no exception. 
The same aptitudes are manifested every where. 

To show how essential it is to the subsistence of an animal that there should 
be perfect harmony between its instincts, form, and mode of life, let us suppose 
that harmony broken. Give to the lion the instincts of the horse, and to the 
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horse those of the lion. Render the latter herbivorous, and the former carnivorous. 
The consequence is plain. The horse will be unable to take and destroy his 
prey, and then tear, champ, and eat it, and the lion will be equally incapable of 
cropping and eating grass; and they will both die of hunger. Even admit the 
possibility of their procuring and swallowing their food, they will be unable to 
digest it, from the unfit character of their stomachs, and the organs associated 
with them in the process of nutrition. Ilence disease and death will follow. In- 
terchange the instincts of any other different species of animals, their figures and 
general organization remainiag unaltered, and the issue will be the same. The 
whole will perish. 

The migration of birds is a phenomenon strongly marked by harmony and 
fitness. So is the winter torpidity of the animals that sustain it. The former, 
finding the temperature of the atmosphere becoming disagreeable to them, and 
their food growing scarce, remove from their residence to another very distant 
one, more suitable to them, where their wants can be supplied, and their condi- 
tion be comfortable. The instinct, which directs them, in this movement, has long 
excited the admiration of philosophers, and is indeed one of the most remarkable 
in the history of animated nature. It never guides the voyagers amiss. With 
the truth and faithfulness of the needle to the pole, it ‘‘ points the phalanx and 
directs the Way,” until the emigrants arrive at their land of promise. Over plains, 
mountains, and seas, and through darkness and tempest, it conducts them un- 
erringly, no matter how far, to the consummation of their design. The grandeur | 
of this harmony unites with its beauty to render it striking, and give it impress- 
iveness. 

Animals retire into their hybernacula, and become torpid, for similar reasons. 
I mean the preservation of their lives. ‘The temperature of the atmosphere be- 
comes too low for them, and their food fails. Nor, from their increasing debility, 
on account of cold, would they be able to take food, did it even abound. Unfit 
to travel, they cannot migrate to a remote and more congenial sky. But one 
alternative remains. They must perish, or select a winter abode in their native 
place. In making this selection instinct guides them, and their choice is in har- 
mony with their wants. Their hybernacula protect them at once from cold, 
enemies, and accident. Add their susceptibility of a state of complete torpor or 
seeming death, during which they need no food, and of resuscitation in the 
spring, when warmth and food are again awaiting them, and the whole consti- 
tutes an adaptation marked alike by wisdom and benevolence. The strength and 
beauty of this aptitude are not a little increased by the consideration, that no 
animals except those who are thus compelled to it, as a measure of existence, can 
become torpid, and remain so for several months, and then revive. The consti- 
tutions of the beings, therefore, are accurately adapted to their peculiar destinies. 
All this, with myriads of other phenomena, of a similar description, which might 
be easily adduced, did time permit, constitutes so many proofs of optimism not to 
be resisted. Nor am I| acquainted with a fact in the empire of nature, which, 
when examined and understood, in all its relations, does not testify to the 
same effect. 

Are any persons inclined to admit the perfection of creation in all other re- 
spects, but to deny it as relates to the character of man? Will they pronounce 
imperfect and faulty the formation of that being intended to be the first on earth, 
and the favorite of Heaven, on whose frame and endowments there is reason to 
believe that his Creator bestowed peculiar pains? ‘To sport with imputations 
like this, appears to me to be high-handed daring. To speak plainly of it, it is 
virtually to question the intention, the circumspection, or the competency of the 
Avuruor of all things. It is to charge him with having introduced a defective 
wheel into the great machine he was pleased to construct. Of no other interpre- 
tation does it fairly admit. Nor can it be denied that a defect in the work be- 
speaks a corresponding defect in the workman. That as is the effect, so is the 
cause, is a truth to which all creation responds. If man, asa part of the universe, 
be in any respect faulty ; if his being tend in any way to derange universal har- 
mony, or to impede in the slightest degree the march of things toward their great 
consummation, his Avrnor is to blame—not himself. He neither made nor en- 
dowed himself, any more than the breeze that whispers, or the dew that falls. 
Nor is he any more responsible for a defect in his original constitution. But if 
no such defect existed, he furnishes now as fair and faultless an example of adap- 
tation, as any other object creation contains. If he was originally faultless, in 
the full acceptation of the term, it is impossible for him to be otherwise than 
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faultless still. I mean as relates to the whole universe and his own destiny. 
Subsequent deterioration could proceed from nothing but a primitive defect. But 
confiding fully, as I do, in the perfection of the .¢rtificer of creation, | cannot, for 
reasons already stated, admit of the existence of any defect in the product. With 
an author already quoted, therefore, | am compelled to believe, that 

* Respecting nan, whatever wrong we call, 

May, must be, right, as relative to all” — 
and that 

* The general order, since the whole began, 

Is kept in nature, and is kept in man.” 


But perhaps I may be told that this is poetry. 1 shall offer a few further observa- 
tions, then, in plain prose, and endeavor to show, that, as far as I have time to 
analyze him, man is in as perfect harmony with himself, and with all things 
around him, as any other being. How indeed can it be otherwise? He, like 
other beings, is formed in necessary subjection to constitutional laws. ‘Those laws 
constitute the spring and arbiter of his actions; and Heaven has ordained that 
they should do so. In obeying them, therefore, entire, and in their true spirit, 
giving to each the grade it justly claims, preferring, | mean, the laws of his intel- 
Jectual and moral to those of his animal nature, he fulfills, like other beings, the 
end of his creation. 

This subject is at once extensive, multifarious, and intricate. To do it justice, 

within the limits to which I must confine myself, is impossible. Instead of dis- 
cussion, | must be content with a few references ; and, instead of arguments, 
confine myself to hints. Man, as just intimated, possesses a threefold nature,— 
animal, intellectual, and moral,—each of which is composed of a number of fac- 
ulties. ‘ 
His animal faculties relate chiefly to his own personal preservation and welfare, 
and to those of his family and immediate connexions. Of the first class the prin- 
cipal ones are, to breathe, to eat and drink and digest food, to take exercise and 
repose, and to avoid danger. For the discharge of these duties to self he is amply 
provided. He is not only furnished with the powers and means to perform them, 
but with strong constitutional instincts impelling him to that effect. As respects 
this point, his provision of aptitudes is not only perfect, but full of beauty. His 
propensity to breathe is irresistible, and his respiratory apparatus in harmony 
with the atmosphere, and without a fault. Of his propensity to eat and drink, 
and his digestive apparatus, the same is true. ‘The former cannot be resisted, nor 
the latter improved. Both are in harmony with food and drink, the necessity of 
using them, and the ends to be answered by them. Nor is man’s desire to take 
exercise and repose less imperious, or his fitness to do so less perfect. He has a 
monitor within to apprize him when either is necessary, and powers calculated to 
enable him to enjoy them. The dangers which surround him, though numerous 
and varied, he is able, by circumspection, to discover and avoid, or, if preferable, 
repel, ‘This is true, whatever form or character they may assume, provided he 
employs, to their full extent, the means and powers of safety, with which he is 
provided. If danger threatens him in a greater number of shapes than it does the 
inferior animals, he is, in an equal degree, more fruitful in expedients to protect 
himself from it. Has nature declined to cover him with hair, feathers, fur, or 
down, as a protection from the weather? She has enabled him to select his 
material, according to judgement and taste, and prepare a more suitable covering 
for himself. Has she denied him the teeth, claws, and strength of the lion, the 
trunk of the elephant, and the swiftness of the eagle, to overtake wild animals, 
and make them his prey? She has qualified him to construct weapons of offence, 
which neither the lion, the elephant, nor the eagle can escape or withstand. As 
respects his duties to himself, then, his fitness is complete. 

Before entering on the consideration of his duties to his own race, let us con- 
template man, for a moment, as the head of the animal kingdom—the highest 
specimen of earthly creation. What are his qualifications for this station? | an- 
swer, Precisely what they ought to be. Confer on him one more, and it will be 
superfluous; take one from him, you render him defective; revolutionize one, 
and you again unfit him. This topie is too extensive for a minute analysis; but 
a few remarks on it are requisite to my purpose. : 

As head of the animal kingdom, man’s province is to rule. And that his pro- 
vision for this is ample, appears from the fact that he does rule. To this end his 
corporeal attributes are perfectly adapted. Compared to those of the inferior 
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animals his form and countenance are emblems of superiority, and his port and 
air so lofty and commanding, as to bespeak authority, and generally to secure it. 
Most wild animals acknowledge his supremacy by flying from his presence. The 
most powerful and ferocious of them rarely attack him, provided he faces them 
and stands firm, or boldly advances ; more especially if they observe that his eye 
is fixed on them. [Even the lion and the tiger have been thus held at bay, and 
have finally retreated. ‘Their spring is usually made when they fancy themselves 
unseen. But man’s figure is not alone majestic and commanding. Its aptitude 
for action is perfect. bt mean for action of every kind and in every direction. 
The facility and speed with which man can wheel, and meet danger or return 
violence from every quarter, and toward every point, whether horizontally, up- 
ward, or downward, give him great advantages when engaged in conflict. In 
this respect no other animal is comparable to hiin. But of all his corporeal pro- 
visions to overcome and rule, his hand and arm are the most efficient. Fancy 
can figvre nothing to equal them. Without them he would be feeble, and incapa- 
ble of either defence or annoyance. With them, when armed and directed by 
mind, he is clothed in earthly omnipotence. He forms with them and brings into 
action every engine of power and destruction that genius can devise. He thus 
subdues the lion, the tiger, and the rhinoceros, and tames and domesticates the 
horse, the camel, and the elephant, antl renders them subservient to his wants 
and wishes. He arrests, moreover, in their flight, the stag and the antelope, cir- 
cumvents the cunning of the fox and the beaver, and takes even the leviathan, 
* as with a hook,” and appropriates him to his uses. Nor can the feathered race 
escape him. The condor and the eagle are taken in his toils, or fall under the aim 
of his arrows or his fire-arms; the swan, the peacock, and the faleon decorate his 
pleasure-grounds, and minister to his amusements; birds of song, collected into 
aviaries, delight him with their notes; and the ostrich, the heron, and the bird of 
paradise resign te him their plumage ; while the eider-duck and other water-fowls 
surrender to him their down, as a pillow of repose. Other classes supply the 
luxuries of his table. In fine, through the instrumentality of the organs men- 
tioned, he becomes literally the **monareh of all he surveys,” whether by land, 
sea, or air,and makes the whole animal kingdom feel in some way his supremacy, 
and pay liim tribute. In this respect, therefore, lis fitness for his station being 
without defect, the harmony is complete. 

But man is indebted to his hand and arm not only for his dominion over the 
inferior animals, but for almost all his powers and advantages in civilized life. 
Architecture of every kind, and machinery of every description, with its prod- 
ucts, are the issue of them. Under this head tall writing, the formation and use 
of tvpes and printing-presses, painting, engraving, modeling, and statuary. Ina 
word, but for the subservi | 














y and adroitness of the hand and arm, genius would 
conceive and wisdom dictate to no purpese—art would fail, and the world be un- 
cultivated. But T must have done with man’s mere corporeal fitnesses, beautiful 
as they are, and few of them as | have specified, and speak of some of those that 
belong to the mind. 

In this view of my subject, the external senses first present themselves. They 
are intended to connect man with the world in which he lives, and render him 
familiar with every thing around him. They are the inlets to the elements of all 
his knowledge. And for these purposes their fitness is without defect. The ex- 
ternal world ts made up of matter, with its properties and relations. With these 
properties and relations it was indispensable that man should be acquainted, that 
he might avail himself of them for his wants and wishes. And his external senses, 
with their kindred faculties, are in perfect harmony with them. Is the external 
world marked with colors? Man's vision and faculty of color take cognizance of 
them. Is it filled with sound, which may be formed into articulate speech, or 
modulated into song ? His ear. and his taculties of lancuage and tune hear, under- 
stand, and enjoy them. Are some bodies sapid? His tongue tastes them. Odor- 
ous? His olfactories smell them. Hard, soft. rough, or smooth? His touch feels 
them. Hot, or cold? He has a sense to recognize those qualities also. Have ex- 
ternal bodies form, size, and weight ? He has faculties which qualify him to become 
fuiniliar with them. Number and duration are other essential attributes of creation, 
which man ought to know. For these he has also corresponding faculties, which 
give hina command of them. In all these respects, then, his adaptation to the 
external world is complete. Nor is it less so, as respects the relations of things, as 
might be clearly demonstrated, could I dwell on the subject. Lis comparison, 
causality, and other faculties of relation are in perfect harmony with them. By 
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means of these, he acquires a knowledge of similitudes and dissimilitudes, contrasts 
and analogies, and also of some portion of the chain of cause and effect, whose 
first link is in the hand of the Deity, and its last in the consummation of all 
things. . 

Is any one prepared to allege that it is not in his physical or intellectual, but 
his moral attributes that man is deranged, and constitutes a blot on the escutcheon 
of nature? Will it be contended that positive evil, unaccompanied by any advan- 
tage, is thus introduced into the world, to brood like a canker-spot, insulated and 
alone, on the otherwise unsullied face of creation ? 

1 am aware that this is the opinion of many, I might say of a majority of the 
inhabitants of Christendom, and that those, who oppose or even question it, incur 
censure, as if they were enemies of morality and religion. But | also know and 
feel that the imputation is unfounded. Morality and religion are matters of feel- 
ing, not of abstract opinion. ‘Their true province is to regulate sentiment and 
conduct, not philosophical belief; nor can sound philosophy affect them otherwise 
than favorably. He. therefore, who honestly endeavors to promote truth, is their 
advocate and friend in design, although he may fail to benefit them in their inter- 
ests, by falling into error. It is time that the ‘world were disabused of the belief, 
that man cannot be strictly moral and religious, without professing certain opin- 
ions, and adhering to certain doemas, against which his reason and conscience 
rebel, merely because they are upheld by authority. That such a sentiment pre- 
vailed during the dark ages, when superstition sat like an incubus on Christendom, 
does not surprise us. It was worthy of that period of gloom and barbarism. But 
it isas eroundless as it is uncharitable, and as unsuitable and disgraceful to the 
present day, as a belief in sorcery. Under these impressions, united to a belief 
that the times will tolerate liberal discussion, I shall proceed in my ingniry, free 
from all apprehension other than that of committing mistakes. And under even 
that misfortune, a conscis i 











usness of correct intention, and of having, with some 
care, examined my subject, will shield me from self-reproach. 

My views of the entire perivetion of the scheme of creation are such, that I do 
not, and cannot believe in the existence of positire evil, either moral or physical. 
i am even least inclined to a belief in the former, because it weuld testify to the 
deeper defect. In this position | wish to be distinctly understood., In common 
with every other ration * fam a disbeliever in accident or chance. All 
events are the issue of « ) ‘iples and laws. Principles and laws (I 
mean those of creation) come only from the Deity. To contend that they come 
from any other source, would be to assert the existence of more Creators and 
Supremes than one. For to establish original laws and principles, and render 
them operative, is as truly a creative work, as to produce matter. But no one will 
allege that the Deity has ever founded a law or principle of abstract evil. I shall 
be understood to mean a law or principle productive of evil alone But if he did 
not found it, no other being could. It does not therefore exist. All natural laws 
and principles, then, tend to good; nor is it possible that they can produce both 
good and evil. That would imply a contradiction. In direct opposition to every 
known principle and fact, it would show that the same cause can produce not 
only different but opposite effects; positive good and positive evil being the 
reverse of each other. But this is an absurdity, which no person of intelligence 
will venture to advoeate. Thus, then, the matter seemsto stand. Good necessa- 
rily arises out of what we misname evil. In other words—in obedience to existing 
laws, which the Deity himself established, every event tends to the production of 
ultimate benefit; nor is any special interference of Heaven necessary to give it 
that tendency. The result is as much in conformity to the order of the universe, 
as it is for the earth to revolve on its axis, or a ponderous body to gravitate toward 
its centre. What we call evil then produces good. But this could not be the 
case, were good and evil the opposites of each other. Opposites cannot stand 
related as cause and effect. Light cannot produce darkness, nor cold heat. This 
is no paradox. It is a plain statement, sanctioned by every principle of causation, 
as well as by common sense. Let the subject be analyzed and contemplated in 
another point ef light. Every event, whether physical or moral, must occur by 
chance, or in conformity to a law established by the Deity, or by some other 
law-civer—a malign one if the event be positively cril, But chance, as a produc- 
tive cause, is denied by every one, and is in itself'an absurdity. Nor is it compat- 
ible with just concentions of the creator, to believe that he permitted any other 
being, especially a hostile one, to usurp his right of imposing laws on his own 
creation. Such permission would be a resignation of his supremacy to a spirit 
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of evil. But no view so derogatory to the Deity can be for a moment entertained. 
The inference is palpable. No event can possibly occur but in strict conformity 
to his own laws. But it is requisite that I endeavor to prove my positions by a 
few examples. 

Every attribute of human nature is strengthened and brought to perfection only 
by exercise. Let any one of our powers, whether corporeal or mental, be con- 
signed to a state of entire inaction, and it will be debilitated and rendered useless, 
if not entirely extinguished. To this not a single exception exists; nor can one 
exist, because the result is in obedience to a law of our constitution. Is a muscle 
rendered inactive? It becomes in time powerless. Our senses of vision and 
hearing? The same is true of them: they lose their strength and accuracy, and 
become at length extinct. Our faculties of number, music, or causality ? They 
also degenerate, and become unfit for their functions. Nor does this law apply 
less certainly or less forcibly to our moral faculties than to those of our intellects, 
or to our muscular powers. They likewise grow weak by inaction, and strong by 
exercise. This, I repeat, is as true of benevolence, veneration, conscientiousness, 
and firmness, as it is of the muscles of the blacksmith’s arin, or of the opera-dancer’s 
leg. The philanthropist becomes more enthusiastic in philanthropy, by pursuing 
it, and the judge more inflexible in his love of justice, by daily practice in his high 
vocation. Nor will any one doubt that a sentiment of-piety is greatly strength- 
ened, by daily acts of solemn worship, united to a habitual contemplation of the 
pertections of the Deity, as displayed in creation. 

But our moral powers cannot be exercised, except on suitable objects. What 
are those objects? I answer, Our vices, our propensities to vice, or our misfortunes. 
No other object calculated to produce high moral excitement can be specified. 
The reason is plain. No other exists. The sole end of our moral faculties is to 
check vice or vicious propensities ; or to counteract, in some way, what we de- 
nominate evil. ‘To particalarize :— 

Were it not for misfortune or want, of some sort,on what would our benevolence 
be fully exercised? Palpably on nothing—because no one would need it. The 
faculty would therefore languish and fade, under the influence of inaction. Indeed, 
without something to exercise it on, it would be a superfluous attribute—an en- 
dowment without an end to render it useful. [Extinguish misfortune and want, 
then, and you sap the foundation of one of our brightest virtues; you lop from 
human nature the beauty and amiableness of the virtue of benevolence. Could 
the feeling even exist under an entire deprivation of objects to act on, it would 
become a painful want, like hunger without food to satisfy it, or thirst without 
water to allay it. To be endowed with it in such a case would be a serious mis- 
fortune. A strong feeling ungratified, is itself an evil. 

Again. Were there no propensity in man to do wrong, what would become of 
the faculty of conscientiousness, or a sense of justice? on what would it be exer- 
cised, that it might-gain strength and do good? The answer is plain. It could 
not be exercised at all, for want of a suitable object. Its only end is, to prevent 
or punish wrong-doing, or repair mischief, or to dispense due rewards to those 
who have done so. Even its name, as well as every action too, has an exclusive 
relation to something that is or nay be wrong. ‘The very existence of a sense 
and active principle of justice supposes the existence of a contrary principle, 
which it is intended to counteract. Without something thus opposed to it, to 
give it action, it would be an unmeaning and supernumerary endowment ; as 
much so as an eye would be without light, or an ear without sound. Suppose a 
race of beings perfectly innocent called into existence. Would they need a sense 
of justice as one of their attributes ? Or, would they understand the meaning and 
object of it, admitting them to have it? Unquestionably they would not. It 
would be to them a feeling undefined and inoperative, and therefore useless. 
Stronger still—it would be an incumbrance to them. It would resemble a sixth 
external sense, Without any quality of matter for it to act on. 

Of firmness or fortitude, the same may be said. Misfortune alone can give it 
exercise. Remove all kinds of affliction and trial, arising from what we call evil, 
and its sphere of action will be effaced. It will be an attribute as superfluous and 
useless, as the sense of smell would be in a world without edors. The school of 
misfortune is the only place where it can be exercised, improved, and rendered 
useful. It is and can be manifested only under suffering, difficulty, or privation 
of some kind. Bodily pain, the loss of friends or fortune, the disgrace or calamity 
of friends, or distress or embarrassment, in some other shape, can alone draw it 
forth. At least, it can never be powerfully called forth in any other way. Har- 
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mony and fitness required, then, either that it should not be conferred on man, or 
that it should have something on which to act. 

To cautiousness or prudence the same remarks are applicable. It presupposes 
the existence of difficulty and danger. Without these, it would be but a name; 
at least, it would be an unmeaning faculty. Did no evil, so called, prevail, why 
should we be cautious and prudent? No necessity to ‘ take care” would exist. 
Hence the instinct prompting to it would be given to us in vain. 

The sentiment of hope speaks a similar language. It is suited only to a state 
of trial. Its end and use are to sustain and encourage us under difficulty and 
suffering, or some sort of privation ; and these result much more frequently from 
moral than from physieal causes. Were we steeped only in felicity, hope would 
be swallowed up in enjoyment. Ina world of unalloyed happiness, we should not 
want it; but in one like that where our lot is cast, in which the cup of life is 
mixed, we could not do without it. It would be given to us, then, without either 
object or meaning, did not evil make an essential ingredient in the dispensation 
under which we live. 

Of a sentiment of piety, the same is true. That calamity heightens it, is known 
to every one observant of the course of human events. Hence uninterrupted 
prosperity is universally declared to be unfriendly to religion, by rendering man 
unmindful of his dependence on Heaven. Even profligates, moreover, have been 
often reclaimed by sickness and other distressing occurrences. I once witnessed, 
during a tempest at sea, when it was confidently believed that the vessel would 
be lost, ample proof of the position | am maintaining. Many were earnestly en- 
gaged in prayer, who never bent a knee in times of safety. To be sure, I neither 
admire nor commend the religion of fear. Still, diticulty and danger strengthen 
moral feelings generally ; and, among the rest, that of piety. 

Thus might | analyze the whole moral character of man, and show that every 
element of it has a positive and necessary relation to vice, mistortune, or some 
form of suffering. His moral powers are intended to put the requisite restraint 
on his animal, and from the exercise and practice alone of doing so do they derive 
strength and habits of vigorous action. ‘To speak more definitely ; it seems plain, 
from the preceding remarks, that our practical virtues depend on cur vices for 
their very existence. Extinguish the latter, and the former will dwindle and 
perish for want of food. A viceless world would be a virtueless one ; and what 
we call “ perfect innocence’’ would be wedded to weakness. Man's entire na- 
ture clearly proves that he was not formed for a world of innocence. <A faculty 
of resentment is as essentially a part of his constitution as that of vision or hearing. 
But were every thing tmnocent and unoffending, where would be the use of it? 
Phere would be nothing on which to exercise it--nothing to resent; and hence 
the faculty would be superfluous. The faculty of hearing, bestowed on the in- 
habitants of a world destitute of vibrating bodies, would not be more so. Let 
what is called evil, then, be extinguished, and the present harmonious condition 
of things will be rendered incongruous. 

In further confirmation of this truth, let us examine the most distinguished acts 
of virtue that man has exhibited, and we shall find that they arose out of an oppo- 
sition to vice. Let us again inquire into the lives of individuals the most illustri- 
ous for habits and deeds of virtue, and we shall be convinced that it was a struggle 
with vice which rendered them so. Indeed, the very term, virtue, implies a 
straggle. It is the performance of duty, in defiance of difficulty, danger, and 
death. Had there been no Tarquin, there would have been no Lucretia; no vice 
or misfortune in Rome, no Curtius; no Cmwsar, no Brutus or Cato; no tyrant of 
Switzerland, no Tell; no oppressors in England, no Alfred; no lawless ‘attempt 
to enslave America, no Washington or Bolivar. This eatalorue might be ex- 
tended indefinitely, and would still terminate in the same truth, that vice alone 
gives existence and immortality to virtue. Of patriotism, high heroism, distin- 
guished firmness and fortitude, splendid benevolence, and all that gives lustre 
and value to human morals, this is true. 

Nor is it less obviously so, that evil is also the cause of all great intellectual 
strength and its products ; in simpler terms, that it is the parent of knowledge. 
It awakens the faculties of the intellect to action, and urges them to examine 
nature, in quest of nieans to prevent or remedy itself. But for disease and death, 
where would be the knowledge of the physician, his acquaintance with the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body, their relation to deleterious and salutary 
agents, and with the properties and character of every thing that bears on them ? 
As respects all these points, the world would be in darkness. Without strong 
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inducements, man would not submit to the immense labor he sustains in cultivat- 
ing so extensive a field of science ; and did universal health prevail, the induce- 
ment would be withheld. 

Had injustice never had being, in the various shapes that moral wrong has 
assumed, where would have been the displays of wisdom and eloquence, and 
every other form of intellectual excellence, which the world has witnessed in 
politics and law? The disasters of nations arising from crime have contributed 
much to the richness and splendor of history; and wars, resulting from a similar 
cause, have been a prolific source of human glory. Look into the history of every 
branch of philosophy, and you can trace bot: its origin and progress to some sort 
of misfortune or want. This is equally true of astronomy, meteorology, mechanics, 
chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and every thing entitled to the name of science. 
That which we de nominate evil is, in some shape, the parent of them all. Of all 
the most resplendent etforts ¢ fe enius, in the form of poetry, the same may be aflirmed. 
Without perhaps a single exception, they owe their origin to what is called moral 
evil. Such is t! 1e source of th it splendid produe tic n, the song of Moses, and of all 
the finest effusions of the poetic muse in the book of Job, the Psalms of David, the 
writings of Isaiah, and every other wy no oo e Old Testament. When he com- 
posed the Iliad, Homersang the wrath of Achilles,and its terrible consequences. The 
destruction of Troy, and the effects resulting from it, many of them highly im- 
moral and blameworthy, constitute the foundation of the neid, and give it much 
of its grandeur. Dante immortalized himself by denouncing the vices of his 
times, in strains as intense as the infernal fires to which he doomed them. Tasso 
sang of evil and crime, in his Jerusalem Delivered. Shakspeare did the same, 
when he gave us the ret me wonders of his muse. And, but for the influence of 
a similar cause, even Milton would have continued “ mute’ and “ inglorious.”’ 
He would not have represented, in thous so worthy of them, either the glories 
of the Celestial or the horrors of the irean regions. Nor would he, after 
describing “suc h wars” as the * imimort wave,’ have restored to his race a 


























* Paradise” of fiction more fascinating than the real one whose “ Joss’’ he com- 
memorated. Pope's finest effusions were elicited by vice and imperfection ; and 
Byron would seem to have invoked the spirit of wickedness as his Muse. His 
Manfred, one of the most stupendous productions of human genius, testifies to 
this. In fine, without evil and necessity to stir them to action, the human race 
would be drones and ignoramuses. The constant warfare, which exists between 
vice and virtue, want and intellect, elevates their moral character, and gives them 


knowledge. So true is the declaration of the poet, that 


All things sul t by el ntal strif 
I shall only add, that, did time permit, it would be easy to demonstrate, that the 


propensities of man, which, when indulged to excess and under false lmipressions, 
lead to vice, are, when duly regulated, as essential to practical virtue, as any 
other attributes of his nature. 

Finally, and to speak with reverence. Were there not something, on which 
to exercise it—something | mean to be forg/ccu—where would be the meaning or 
the use of the most delightful and lovely, and what is usually deemed the most 
glorious attribute of the Deity—his mercy: Clearly there would be neither use- 
fulness nor significancy attached to it. It would be a dormant possession, unem- 
ployed and fruitless in creation, an 1, therefore, as far as we can judge, unsuitable 
to the character of the Possrsser, not to say unworthy of him. Universal and 
perfect aptitude requires an appropriate o bject for the exercise of each of the 
divine perfections. In asec nto the attribute of mercy, therefore, in common 








with all the others, things are now precisely as they ns be to be, as they were 
originally intended to be, and as they were accordingly settled at the beginning, 
under the governance of p » laws. 

Such, in brief, are my views of Optim ism. Is any ene inclined to ask me, What 
will become of virtue, on the arrival of the millenium, when erime shall have 
ceased, and universal innocenes begun its reign? IT reply, that that period is far 


distant, and many unforeseen and great changes must take place in the condition 
of our race before its arrival. It is to be so radically different trom any thing we 








have seen, that we cannot brine it fu y within the action of judgement, nor draw 
any rational inferences respecting it. But, at wv hate ver sacahed of time it may 
occur, we have reason to believe that man will still man—vgreatly improved in 
his character, but not revolutionized ile will still possess animal, inte llectual, 


and moral powers ; and the inferior, as at present, must be governed by the supe- 
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rior. His moral faculties, therefore will find exercise then as well as now, although 
not perhaps so intense. ‘Tlie ial faculties of the many wil! not then have to 
be goveined, as at present, by the moral ones of the few. Human nature will be 
so improved, that each member of it, when mature, will be con petent to govern 
himself. But with children and youth the case will be ditferent. During their 
immaturity their animal propensities will necessarily preponderate and tend to 
lead them into excessive and irregular indulgences. ‘They will therefore require 
moral training and restraint, to retain them within the paths of virtue. Thus 
will the moral! faeulties of the whole community find employment. 

But the millenial condition of man will occur only as the result of natural 
causes. Miracle or direct heavenly agency will have no share in its production, 
any more than in that of other improvements. In plain terms, it will be the prod- 
uct of education made perfect; completely adapted to the human constitution, 
and ably administered. As nothing, therefore, but natural exercise will have given 
to the moral a due ascendency over the animal powers, nothing but a certain 
amount of the same exercise, habitually performed, will enable them to retain it. 
Because they have gained the victory, they must not slumber, or become inactive, 
else the animal propensities, which are and must be always on the alert, will 
resume the supremacy. Hence practical virtue will of necessity continue. The 
aggregate of moral feeling will be much greater than it is now; because, as 
already stated, each adult will possess enough of it for his own government. I 
shall only add, on this subject, that the chief difference between the condition of 
human nature, under the millenium and at the present time, will be, that men 
are governed now by laws enacted and sanctioned by the authority of states; but 
then, such will be the degree of intellectual and moral improvement, that every 
man will be a law to himself. His own cultivated nature will serve him as a rule 
of correct action. Exempt from all human authority, and above the need of it, 
he will protess fealty to God alone. These are my views respecting a millenium, 
should it ever occur; an event ** devoutly to be wished,”’ to which hope looks for- 
ward with fond desire, and the anticipation of which sober reason does not reject. 

Will any one assert that the tenor of the doctrine | advocate is to encourage 
vice in opposition to the precepts of morality and religion? The charge is un- 
founded. ‘The doctrine does not encourage vice. Every tenet of it proves that 
it does not. It only denies the propriety of making such changes in the constitu- 
tion of human nature as would uniit it ior its present sphere, or indeed for any 
sphere, and render it useless. | repeat, thatthe pr nsities of man, which, when 
iinproperly indulged, lead to vice, are, under suitable discipline, as essential to 
his usefulness, as h ral feelings, or the faculties of his intellect. Without 
them, he would be as inert and inoperative as getable. The doctrine I main- 
tain, therefore, only forbids the entire eradication of them. It contends that they 
make primitive and necessary elements of the human constitution. Instead of 
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eing extinguished, therefore, as positive evils, it recommends that they he culti- 
vated as indispensable springs of action,and placed under the control of the moral 
| reflecting facultie It further n ains, that this is the correct order of 
this he lower faculties should submit to the higher; and that the discipline 
here recommended tends directly to the promotion of virtue ; that, in fact, practical 
d per reculation of the propensities, under temptation and 
a to their true uses, and rendering them subservient to 
itself is 2 disposition to do so. Hence the doctrine is friendly 
to ex land skillfully administered, as the only mode of improv- 
il ( , moreover, that. by the wisdom and beneficence of the 
di he lives, man has the control of all the means requisite 





ages of Optimism ? I answer, that they are 


only doctrine that does justice and due homage to 





; 5 ! r to him perfection in all thines—in his glorious 
. no less than in his nature. It truly and effectually “ indicates the ways of 
man’’—whiech no other scheme of philosophy does. It alone recognizes, in 





ie mighty truth, that not a sparrow, nor even less 
than a spart , ean fall to the ground without his permission, through the laws 
hlish that kas it is. it re rds as an event essentially 

connected with the scheme of his universe. and contributir its part to the con- 
ion he me tes, no less directly than the revolution of a world. Impres- 

t} \ | not easily conceived of 

by those who have not ielt them. They give to the optimist serene content with 
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the lot he enjoys, and calm resignation under every change. They soothe him 
with a conviction that he lives under a system of wise, beneficent, and immutable 
laws ; a parental government, whose constitution consists in the pertections of the 
Mosr Hicu, and whose statutes and their execution are conformable to that Su- 
pREME Law. Hence his confident belief, and the delight his benevolence derives 
from the prospect, that all things are co-operating to the same end, the production 
of ultimate and universal happiness. 

Finally. Will it be objected to the views maintained in this discourse, that they 
virtually deny the existence of a Special Providence? I reply, that they are 
intended to do so. Where a General Providence exists, under the governance of 
perfect laws, a special one is not only unnecessary, but inadmissible. The belief 
in a special providence presupposes imperfection in the laws and economy of cre- 
ation. It is tantamount to an assertion that there are such numerous and radical 
defects, in the machine of the universe, that it is perpetually going wrong in its 
action, or at least falling short of the great work it was designed to accomplish 
In consequence of this, the Supreme Mecuanist is compelled to be as perpetu- 
ally interfering, by his ¢mmedzate agency, to remedy some deficiency in the 
machinery devised and constructed by himself. For a Special Providence is 
nothing else than a direct interposition by the Deity, to do some act, to which 
the laws of nature are incompetent. In plain terms, it is the performance of a 
miracle. Such is the fair amount of the matter, let its advocates disguise it in 
words, as they may. We certainly can view it in no other light. 

This view of the economy of creation is not mine. Nor do [ deem it respectful 
to the Aurnuor of creation. My creed is, that every event, small as well as great, 
falls out in obedience to general laws, which are, in all respects, as perfect, as the 
Deity can make them. When the universe was called into existence, those 
laws were framed and imposed on it, to be the eternal and unvarying rule of its 
action. Free from all defect, like their Framer, they require no immediate and 
rectifying interposition from Him, to aid them in the performance of every good 
and necessary work. ‘Those, who proudly claim to be orthodox, contend, that the 
Deity overrules every eventto a good end, by his special influence ; 1, that his prim- 
itive and general ordination of things brings it to that end, without his special influ 
ence. Such is the only difference between us. But it is great. My views appear 
to myself philosophical and broad ; those of my opponents mechanical and narrow. 
Let the controversy be submitted to the arbitrement of the enlightened and liberal, 
and | fear not the award. My conceptions of creation and its movements are 
honorable to its Aurnon; those of the orthodve the reverse. Such at least is my 
rooted belief. : 

A God of entire perfection is the only one we can acknowledge and do homage 
to. ‘To be perfect, he must produce perfect resu/ts. He must frame a creation in 
entire unison with his own attributes ; not one so defective, that he must be hourly 
engaged in supplying its failures, or rectifying its faults. ‘To the God of the unl- 
verse, we dare not tinpute such deep imperfection, as the beliefin a Special Proy- 
idence implies. Such are the reverential feelings, and solemn convictions of 

As Optimist 


WALKING. 


A FrELLow, much too fond of toping 

Was in a tavern bar-room mopine, 
Appearing not a little dizzy, 

And of each quizzing wag the quizzee 

At last, he offers, for a wager, 

To walk with landlord, groom, or “ stager.”’ 
Quoth landlord, “ Just to cure your dizziness, 
You'd better walk about your bu-s?-ness. 
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THE BIRD’S NEST IN THE MOON. 
Love, on this earth the only mean thou art, 
Whereby we hold intelligence with heaven, 
And it is thou that only dost impart 
The good that to mortality is given. 
O sacred bond, by time thou art not broken! 
O thing divine, by angels to be spoken ! 
The Legend of Pierce Gaveston, by Drayton. 

Dip you ever, my friendly reader, in revisiting your native place, 
from which, like me, you had been separated by many years of wan- 
dering, experience the sensation of littleness, with which every object 
seemed clothed, shrinking in its dimensions as your eye had become 
enlarged by a familiarity with the nobler scenes of a wider world? I 
was born on the northern side of the Blue Hills, which seemed, to my 
boyish eyes, as the loftiest mountains that ever propped the incumbent 
sky. My first expedition on the ocean was down the capacious waters 
of Dorchester bay, in one of those vast floating castles, called a wherry, 
or a canoe, to catch those mighty monsters of the deep, denominated 
tom-cod. O how did my heart expand as we ploughed out of the great 
bason of waters called Mill-creck! What emotions of sublimity did I 
feel when I reached the juncture, where the dark Neponset, the 
mother of frogs and mud-turtles, rolls her copious streams to join the 
billows of Boston harbor! What sensations of alarm entered my breast 
as we doubled that long cape called Farm-bar, renowned for periwinkles 
and clams! [How did I look with an aching eye over the boundless 
surface of brine, which separates Farm-bar from Dorchester Heights, 
now ycleped South-Boston. And, to leok still farther into the impene- 
trable regions of the north, and see, beyond the forts, the dome of the 
State-House and the steeples of Boston, lifting their tops in the blue 
horizon, almost beyond the ken of human vision,—it made my imagin- 
ation real. Thad new conceptions of the magnitude of our world. 
Thompson’s Island I supposed must be the shores of some of the western 
countries in Europe. But when we came to sail through the narrows 
of Squam rock, and finally pass the Moon,* my imagination became 
dizzy, and T felt like a man in a balloon, who has bid farewell to sub- 
lunary scenes, and scarcely expects again to tread the terrestrial ball. 
Sounding billows! how did you roll in majesty to my youthful eye ! 
Mighty scenes! how did you impress my childish fancy with the first 
ideas of vastitude and magnificence! Alas! our conceptions are all 
relative. Every thing depends on the state of the mind. One may 
see St. Peter’s church at Rome with less emotion than our State-House, 
and stand at the foot of tna itself without feeling or fear. 

I love to visit these scenes ; for they give me back the green days 
of childhood and pleasure with all the freshness of the original im- 
pression. Ido not mean to say that I view these scenes with the 
admiration and delight, with which they were once beheld. But they 
form a kind of medium, a perspective glass, by which one can look 
back to the time when every prospect was pleasing because every 
object was new. IT love to go to the Moon. J never shake off sub- 
lunary cares and sorrows so completely as when I am fairly landed on 





Moon Island, in Boston harbor. 
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that beautiful island. A man in the Moon, may see Castle Island, the 
city of Boston, the ships in the harbor, the silver waters of our little 
Archipelago, all lying as it were at his feet. ‘There you may be at 
once social and solitary ; social, because you see the busy world before 
you, and solitary, because there is not a single creature on the island, 
except a few feeding cows, to disturb your repose. 

I was there last summer, and was surveying the scene with my 
usual emotions, when my attention was attracted by the whirring 
wings of a little sparrow, whom, in walking, I had frightened from her 
nest. It may be necessary, perhaps, to tell some of the clerks in 
Washington-street, who, six months from the country, are apt to forget 
all the objects among which they were born and bred, that this bird 
always builds its nest on the ground. I have seen their nests in the 
middle of a corn-hill, curiously placed in the centre of the five green 
stalks, so that it was difficult, at hoeing time, to dress the hill without 
burying the nest. This sparrow had built her nest as usual on the 
ground, beneath a little tuft of grass, more rich and thick set than the 
rest of the herbage around it. I cast a careless glance at the nest, 
saw the soft down that lined its internal part, the four little speckled 
eggs which inclosed the parent’s hope. I marked the cows that were 
feeding around it; and | came away without the least imagination 
that 1 should write a dissertation on the Bird’s Nest in the Moon. 

But our minds are strange things. ‘That bird’s nest has haunted me 
ever since. I could not but inquire why Providence, who inspires all 
animals with an unerring instinct, had not moved the foolish creature 
to build her habitation in a safer place. A multitude of huge animals 
were feeding around it, one tread of whose cloven feet would crush 
both bird and progeny into ruin. I could not but reflect on the pre- 
carious condition to which the creature had committed her most tender 
hopes. 1 was thinking how the interest of two beings, both created 
by the same high hand and supported by the same kind power, might 
cross each other, and neither of them know it, until the fatal moment 
when the feebler might be annitulated by the stronger power. A cow 
is seeking a bite of grass; she steps aside mercly to gratify that idle 
appetite; she treads on the nest, and destroys the offspring of the de- 
feuceless bird. ‘Thus, what is a trifle to one being is destruction to 
another. 

Before I proceed any farther, 1 think proper to apprize the reader 
that 1 was in a right frame of mind to write a meditation on a broom- 
stick ; and, however much wits may sneer and critics condemn, I am 
determined to make something of my bird’s nest. 

As I came away from the island, I reflected that this bird’s situation, 
in her humble defenceless nest, might be no unapt emblem of man in 
this precarious world of uncertainty and sorrow. We are impelled, by 
some of the tenderest instincts of our nature, to form the conjugal con- 
nection; the eye of some matchless beauty attracts our attention, and 
melts our hearts; we form the tender union, and we build our nest ; 
committing to it the soft deposites of our gentlest affections. But 
where do we build this nest?) Are we any wiser than the foolish bird ? 
No—the nest is on the ground of terrestrial calamities, and a thousand 
invisible dangers are roving around. We are doubled in wedlock and 
multiplied in crildren, and stand but a broader mark for the cruel 
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arrows of death and destruction, which are shot from every side. 
What are diseases, in their countless forms, accidents by flood and 
fire, the seductions of temptation, and even half the human species 
themselves, butso many huge cows feeding around our nest, and ready, 
every moment, to crush our dearest hopes, with the most careless in- 
difference, beneath their brutal tread? Sometimes, as we sit at home, 
we can see the calamity coming ata distance. We hear the breathing 
of the vast monster ; we mark its wavering patn—now looking towards 
us in a direct line—now capriciously turning for a moment aside. 
We see the swing of its dreadful horns, the savage rapacity of its brutal 
appetite ; we behold it approaching nearer and nearer, and it passes 
by within a hair-breadth of our ruin, leaving us to the sad reflection 
that another and another are still behind. Poor bird! I feel no heart 
to condenin thy folly, but rather to weep over thy condition and my 
own. Qur situations are exactly alike. Thy choicest comforts come 
entwined with pain; and no sooner is thy callow young developed, 
than thou feelest all the cares that distract a parent’s heart. How 
often hast thou been driven from thy nest! How often hast thou flut 
tered thy wings in agony, and taken up the wail of sorrow, as if thy 
children were already lost. ‘lhe careless step, so indifferent to another, 
was rapture or despair to thee. 

A man must be a ‘fool not to perceive that these remarks are written 
by a parent; and I am sure they are dictated by feelings, which none 
but a parent can understand. Well, then, Jet me tell the secret, and 
be as foolish as the best of them, since, in this hard age, none but a 
fool would have a feeling heart. ‘The other evening I walked into the 
chamber where my children were sleeping. ‘There was Nathan with 
the clothes half kicked down, his hands thrown carelessly over his 
head, tired with play, now resting in repose ; there was little Sal with 
her balmy breath and her rosy cheeks, sleeping and looking like inno- 
cence itself. ‘There was Lucy, who has just begun to prattle, and 
runs daily with tottering steps and lisping voice to ask her father to 
toss her into the air. [I solemnly wish, if these remarks are read by 
any youthful bachelor of forty, who boards and means to board all his 
days in ‘Tremont House, that he would read not a syllable farther. | 
As L looked upon these sleeping innocents, | could not but regard 
them as so many /ittle birds, which I must fold under my wing, and 
protect, if possible, in security in my nest. But when I thought of the 
huge cows that were feeding around them; the ugly hoofs that might 
crush them into ruin; in short, when I remembered the Bird’s Nest in 
the Moon, \ trembled and wept. 

But why weep? Is there not a special Providence in the fall of a 
sparrow? It is very possible, that the nest which ] saw was not in so 
precarious a condition as it appeared to be. Perhaps some providen- 
tial instinct led the bird to build her fragile house in the ranker grass, 
which the kine never bite, and, of course, on which they would not be 
likely to tread ; perhaps some kind impulse may guide that species so 
as not to tread even on a bird’s nest. At any rate, chance might lead 
to an escape. I have never heard, and I despair now of ascertaining 
the important fact, that the nest [ saw was actually erushed by the 
foot of a cow. Perhaps the joyful mother saw her young expand their 
wings, and inherit their paternal air; perhaps the progeny of those 
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very eggs are now singing in the groves around Boston. ‘There is a 
mercilul God, whose care aud protection extend over all his works, 
who takes care of the sparrow’s children and of mine, 

I think I have read somewhere, that, if a man wishes to Jearn to 


pray, he must go to sea; but, with ail due submission to the author of 


this wise remark, | think we should rather say—Let him be married 
and have a family of children. It is almost impossible to be an infidel 
with a little progeny rising round you. If Hume could have seen 
a little lisping girl, come and climb his knees and address him as a 
father—‘** Papa, who made all things?” he would have almost invol- 
untarily answered—God. If a man wishes to learn to pray for 
protection during the night, let him go, as 1 have done, and see his 
children asleep, and remember the pestilence that walks in darkness. 
Let him experience the feelings of an anxious father, bending over the 
sleeping forms of his tender children, and conscious of the thou- 
sand dangers, seen and unseen, that hover around their defenceless 
heads. It was over her dear iittle sleeping infants,—if she had any,— 
I imagine, that Mrs. Barbauld penned the following beautiful remarks : 
“If prayer were not enjoined to the perfection it would be permitted 
to the weakness of our nature. We should be betrayed into it, if we 
thought it sin; and pions ejaculations would escape our lips, though 
we were obliged to preface them with—God forgive me for praying !” 

A family of children walking amidst a thousand dangers, and ofien 
escaping, is one of the most striking proofs of a particular Providence 
that ever met my mind. To talk about the general laws of nature, 
immutable and unbendible to the interposing will of the Deity ! 
Away with such metaphysical trash; it is just fit for old bachelors to 
write. Until I had children, | never knew what the Scriptures meant, 
when they say that the very hairs of our head are all numbered. 1 





was once standing in a public road, and saw a team of three yokes of 


oxen and a horse, moving very fast along the road without a driver. 
A little child was standing in the road directly before the wagon, with 
no time for escaping. ‘The whole train of cattle passed directly over 
the child, throwing it down, and apparently crushing it into jelly. 
Every spectator thought it dead; its life was not worth a pin’s fee; 
the anxious mother ran to rescue her offspring ; but, alas, too late ; and 
her piercing shrieks spoke her despair. But lo, when the little urchin 
was picked up, instead of being found a corpse, as was by all expected, 
its roguish smile seemed to say that it regarded the event as a good 
joke, which it would willingly see repeated. Every one of the beasts, 
though moving so rapidly, had contrived to shun the child; and this 
event, together with the Bird’s Nest in the Moon, have convinced me, 
that verily there is a God, and that he governs the world by a par- 
ticular providence. 

I have often thought it was unfortunate that some of the great 
geniuses, who have undertaken to enlighten the world by their 
infidelity, were not married men. It would have done more to 
help them to digest the venom of their spleen, than all the long vol- 
umes of rejoinders which have been written by metaphysical theologians. 
For, to say nothing of the powerful smiles of a woman, when that woman 
is your wife, reflecting and beaming the very benevolence of a creat- 
ing God,—there are some things in a married life, which are enough 
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to overthrow the faith of the most stubborn infidel, that ever appor- 
tioned his incredulity to his ignorance. 1 myself was rather inclined 
to infidelity when I was first married. But the smiles of the honey- 
moon softened me, and 1 bought a Bible to lie in our parlor. When 
my wife first sent me after the doctor, at midnight, my faith began to 
waver ; and | was absolutely staggered when | heard the new-born 
infant cry. As I looked on the litthe miracle, I was asliamed, and 
renounced my former faith; and every new prattler, that has risen 
around me, has made me a better Christian. I now actually read the 
Bible with my children, and we pray over it. I sometimes tell my 
former companions in infidelity, when they try to flout me out of my 
religion, that they are welcome to our old belief—to all its wisdom and 
all its comforts. "They are old bachielors still. 

And no wonder that such an unnatural life should lead to such an 
absurd faith. Hume was an old bachelor, and every page of his phi- 
losophy smells of his folly. Hobbs was an old bachelor, and so was 
Voltaire, and Rousseau, and Jeremy Bentham, and ‘Tom Paine. I 
have always thought it a thousand pities, that Madamoiselle Curchod 
did not wind her chains more effectually around Gibbon’s heart. I 
imagine that Cupid, the little god of love, might have expelled a great 
deal of Paganism, and perhaps infidelity, from ihe pages of his splendid 
history. Some, to be sure, will be infidels in the bosom of wedlock, 
as some would be fools in the very palaces of Solomon. But this is 
not the order of nature. Her virtuous instincts Jead to truth. 

In that beautiful dialogue which Plato has written, in which he de- 
scribes the closing scene in the life of Socrates, Plato makes his master 
Socrates, in the course of the discussion, attempt to account for the 
existence of scepticism; and he traces it to the same cause as that 
which produces misanthropy. He thinks that men of rash judgements 
and irritable tempers, when they have once confided in a character, 
superficially virtuous, and have found themselves deceived, pass a 
judgement on the whole species, and spend the rest of their lives in 
revenging their disappointment by railing at mankind. In like man- 
ner, he supposes, that when a hasty mind has been deceived by an 
apparent demonstration and afterwards discovers that the demonstra- 
tion is false, it loses its confidence in all reasoning, and views all 
things in the universe as floating, like the waters of the Euripus, with- 
out order and without end. Such a man is row té dvi 17,2 chy Jelus 
seoilei,, deprived of the certainty of real existence, and imputes to 
reason the darkness of his own mind. 

I have generally noticed that infidelity and misanthropy have an 
affinity for each other, and are often combined in the same heart. But 
how is a man to avoid misanthropy? No man ever became a misan- 
thrope under the smiles of an affectionate wife, and surrounded by a 
family of ruddy children. These are tender chains, which connect us 
with the universe ; they bind us in harmony with our species; they 
Jead us to feel our need of a higher protector,—to see the glory and 
the goodness, and therefore to believe in the existence of God. 

When a man is once on a wrong track, every step he takes only 
Jeads him so much farther out of the way. God, when he built the 
world, designed to pack men together in families; and it is the only 
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way in which you can throw the human species together, without im- 
pairing their principles and endangering their virtue. A man goes 
into a splendid evity,—he becomes too Jicentious, or too lazy, or too 
proud to establish a family. He passes his time among the rubicund 
inmates of a fashionable boarding-house, He spends his evenings at 
the theatre or billiard-table. He rails at women, and hates children, 
because he only knows the vilest of the sex, and has never seen a child 
which was his own. His affections become warped, his heart is 
insulated ; and, because he has lost his humanity, he has never found 
his religion. O how I should lke, before such a fellow goes to his 
lonely grave, and his rotten carcass manures the ground, to throw into 
his narrow heart, one straw from my Bird’s Nest in the Moon! G. 


POETS AND PROPERTY. 
NO. Il. 


In pursuing this subject, which is an interesting one to the lover of 
literature, [ hope I shall be pardoned for dispensing with any exact 
chronological order. The facts are all that is necessary ; and, if they 
are gathered together from different ages and countries, | cannot per- 
ceive why they are not as potent and indisputable, as if presented con- 
secutively as to time. Poets have flourished in all centuries. St. Paul 
quoted them to the men of Athens; and touch where you will, on any 
country or period of history, and you will find the bard, the minstrel, 
the minnesinger, the trouvere, the improvisatore—the ever-living and 
influential genus vatum. 

We may properly return to Greece for numerous cases of fortunate 
poets, and first, for that of the sublime and forcible Pindar. We see 
in him the popular and honored celebrator of the eminent Olympic 
gaines, in which the flower of the country, and even the monarchs 
themselves competed. This various poems, celebrating the Olympic 
victors, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian, are familiar to every scholar. 
He was caressed in all his time, and lived, according to all that may 
be gathered from history respecting him, in the possession of much 
comfort and liberal fortune. It was given to his own eyes to see mag- 
nificent statues erected to his honor, and to experience, wherever he 
bent his footsteps, the plaudits of his countrymen. ‘This was the des- 
tiny allotted to the son of an humble flute-player. [fis genius probably 
saved him from the profession of his father,—a calling difficult to prac- 
tice, and by no means lucrative. He chose the lyre, instead of the 
flute; otherwise his mind might have been wasted in the breath of 
music, and he might have passed his life, discoursing on a pipe, and 
coverning its melodious ventages with his finger and thumb. 

I may here be allowed to mention, what I accidentally omitted in 
the sketch of Homer,—namely, that no historical assertion, of oral au- 
thority, is more disputable than the alleged indigence of that great 
bard. ‘The most plausible authority for such an allegation may be 
found in Ovid, whose imagination was as reckless as that of any ancient 
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writer that could be cited. Ptolemy Philadelphus, who is certainly 
much better authority in the case than Ovid, asserts with confidence, 
in a conversation with Zoilus, that Homer was so opulent as to main- 
tain a superb retinue. Such establishments in Greece, at that period, 
were matters of great cost. ‘he certain inference then, or the most 
credible evidence that has ever descended to posterity, is, that Homer 
was at least in the possession of an elegant competence, and that he 
wanted neither for honor nor the opus pecunia. Nay, we might go far- 
ther, and assert, on much better evidence than can be adduced to the 
contrary, that he was actually affluent. It is as well established a fact 
as any circumstance of his age, that his step-father Piemius, or Pro- 
napides, (a rich professor of tiusic and poetry in Smyrna, and one of 
the 40/40], as it was believed) left Homer all his wealth, his profes- 
sion, and his flourishing academy, being charmed with the marvelous 
endowments of the young poet, who was then his pupil ; that with the 
former, he lived in the lavish indulgence of those ennobling pleasures 
derivable from the pursuit of various knowledge—composing his immor- 
tal I/diad—voyaging, almost in state, around the Grecian coast—visiting 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Spain, and other countries—rehearsing fragments 
of his great poem in his own country, to the crowds that assembled to 
see him, having heard of his renown, wherever he journeyed. When 
he became blind, after his return from Spain, he suffered some hard- 
ships, as a traveler, in reaching home. This is the only respectable 
account of any calamities belonging to his career. He was even then 
received with triumphant honors in many places through which he 
passed. Some honest people, who have a smattering of the subject, 
imagine that because he recited his verses on the way from Ithaca to 
Smyrna, he must, forsooth, have been a locomotive pauper. ‘They for- 
get that the profession of an 40/40, or bard, in Homer’s day, was 
one full-fraught with honor and reverence. Any attempt to represent 
this calling as low or unprofitable, betrays an utter ignorance of an- 
cient character. The station and profession ef the bard, at that era, 
if not one of luxurious wealth and power, was at least one of great 
ease and eminence. ‘To kings and courts they were uniformly wel- 
comed, and at feasts and sacrifices their presence was always necessary. 
The people revered them,—and they were every where 
“«_ Valde amabilem vatem, 
Demedocum, populis honoratum.” 

At the head of these, beyond all comparison, Homer stood. And how 
glorious was his reward! He was adored throughout his country : 
many of her citizens believed him a god ; and an illustrious father of 
the church, St. Chrysostom, admits that his immortal Iliad was the 
product of direct inspiration from heaven. Every where were his 
works to be found ; in the palace of the king and the cot of the peas- 
ant—and his name is imperishable. ‘The statements as to the pecuni- 
ary misfortunes of his later years may be flatly denied. Probabilities 
are entirely against them. All the incidents of his closing days are 
couched in hyperbole and fable. An erudite historian,* and translator 
of many of his poems, justly observes of Homer, that ‘It is uncertain 
where or how he died. ‘The same obscurity that involves his course 
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and hangs around his career, enshrouds his exit from the world. Al- 
most every author on this subject refutes his predecessor ; and little 
more than a superfetation of hypothesis or hyperbole can be deduced 
from their combined observations. Each one kills him according to 
his particular fancy, and buries him where he pleases. It would be a 
supererogatory taste to enumerate the several ways by which authors tell 
us he died.” Some say, he was borne up to heaven by Apollo, and in 
his arms 


“ 





Rose like an exhalation, mid the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet.” 


Many were the cenotaphs and other testimonials erected as offerings 
to his memory, and nearly every island in the Mediterranean claimed 
his tomb. 

Since I have mentioned Ovid, I should quote his career and example, 
in proof of the success of poets. He possessed an ample fortune, and 
lived in unbroken splendor for upwards of fifty years. He was an ex- 
tersive and celebrated traveler in Greece and Asia: graceful and elo- 
quent, though sometimes too free in his writings, he was endowed with 
the most fascinating accomplishments, and idolized by the best circles 
of the great capital which he graced. His Ars Amanda, the best 
manual of one desirous to please, shows how completely he understood 
the use of those attractions which rendered him, at least as a theorist, 
the very Chesterfield of Rome. Ue passed more than half a century 
in the participation of wealth and pleasure ; and the slight evils attend- 
ant upon his life, at any period, came as the effect and punishment of 
licentiousness. 

To return to the Greeks. Of Aristophancs, the comedian, we 
know but little : as to his personal condition, the accounts, though favor- 
able, are very limited. We only know that the puriiy and elegance of 
the Attic dialect, in which he wrote, threw the Greeks into raptures 
with the graceful refinement of his productions ; and it was said of him, 
by the divine Plato, that the Graces would have chosen his soul for 
their habitation. His satire was irresistible, but amicably tempered ; 
and he seldom offended his contemporaries. He enjoyed, during his 
life time, the most eminent marks of distinction, and glided in easy 
tranquility down the stream of time, to the haven of a good old age. 
Ile possessed a crown formed of the leaves of the sacred olive-tree 
presented to him by the Athenians—the highest honor that could then 
be paid to man. 

As it is not my design to act the part of a voluminous poetical biog- 
rapher, I will merely cluster together a few of the most prominent 
Grecian poets, beside those herein aforementioned, with the slightest 
possible glance at their lives and condition. 

Arion had the possession of so much riches, as to freight a vessel 
with treasure—thereby endangering his life, by inciting the sailors to 
mutiny. [Lis miraculous preservation is well known. 

Theocritus, with lis sweet Doric idyls, was the well-rewarded favor- 
ite of the Ptolemys of Egypt. 

Terpander, the Lesbian, enjoyed the highest comforts and honors 
attainable in his time. 
fon was caressed, applauded, and ‘ well to do,” all his days. 
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Simonides amassed so much money by his writings as to be charged 
with avarice. He lived in splendor at the court of Hiero, king of Syra- 
cuse, and died honorably lamented. 

Philemon, the dramatist, was so comfortable, and happy, and free 
from care, that he died laughing. 

Orpheus was a Thracian monarch, well beloved, and blessed with a 
kingly inheritance. 

Tiresias, the Egyptian, of Thebes, of whom Homer makes mention, 
was esteemed a god, though he lived like a monarch, and was buried 
with the utmost magnificence. 

Anacreon flourished like a fruitful vine, at the court of his compan- 
ion and friend, king Polycrates of Samos ; met with the most eminent 
reception at Athens, where he spent a part of his time—and passed, in 
a not unpleasant retirement, a gay and happy old age. He died with 
the heart of a grape in his throat, and its juice on his lips. 

Next to the poets of Greece, we may allude to those of Persia—once 
a rival country of immense power. In such a country, where, from 
time immemorial the government has been more purely despotic than 
that of any other on the face of the globe, it is somewhat singular that 
poets should have been held in eminent honor, and been, in almost 
every instance, so generously rewarded. ‘I'hat they were, is certainly 
true ‘beyond dispute. Where the executive management of a nation 
is through instruments created by unmixed despotis m, end guided tea 
vast extent by one capricious mind, we may always observe the invasion 
of private right through the land, the alienation of property from its 
rightful owners, at the desire of the seeker, the sacrifice of female 
innocence at the same unholy shrine, despite the tears and prayers of 
friends—the violation of contracts, &c. Yet in Persia, where these 
practices have always more or less prevailed—even there the magic of 
the poet has won its way, and genius received its reward. ‘The only 
bard of this nation, whose interests were ever invaded by a royal whim, 
was Ferdosi. Yet even he received sixty thousand pieces of silver for 
one poem. They should have been of gold, as was promised ; and on 
the substitution by the sultan of silver for the other more costly metal, 
the poet, dissatisfied with his reward, grew angry, and turned satirist 
against his sovereign. ‘The wonder is, that he was permitted to escape 
the bow-string ; but he only retired to Thus, where, after a while, 
Mahmoud sent to recall him with numerous camels, loaded with pres- 
ents. But, as it has happened with thousands of eminent Persian sub- 
jects, the recompense of royal favor arrived too late. 

Jami, the poet, spent a long life in honor and plenteous ease. He 
was much beloved by his admiring suitan, Abn Said, who invited 
Jami to his conrt; but the great bard chose rather the extacies which 
sprung from following the doctrines of the Sophi, and so lived apart 
from royal honors, but held more than kingly dominion over the hearts 
of the people. At his death, his native city was overwhelmed with 
mourning. At the magnificent funeral which the sultan gave him at 
the public cost, it is religiously asserted, by the Persians, that the earth 
opened like a shell to receive so pure and priceless a pearl; and the 
memory of none, that ever lay under the green waters of Oman, was 
ever more cherished than his. 

VOL. VII. i 
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Sadi, of The Golden Maxims, was the son of poor parents ; but his 
genius brought him to the court of Abubeker, where he was educated. 
He was the idol and associate of all the Persian monarchs in his time. 

Hafiz had at his command a splendid fortune, if he had chosen to 
receive it. But he embraced the holy order of Dervishes, and would 
not accept the pleasures and riches of a court, which were often and 
freely offered him. 

Notwithstanding the above examples, I confess that I do not lay 
much stress in behalf of my argument upon the prosperity of the poet 
in a country where the government is despotic. Under such a domin- 
ation, no rights are respected; private affluence is only permissive 
riches, alienable at any moment. Prosperity and the privileges apper- 
taining to the possession of property, are but a name—a shadow. It 
is, therefore, as we have hinted, surprising that the Persian bards should 
have held either fortune or honor. But they possessed the reverence of 
the people, and, with that sacred zgis, even the monarchs had caution 
enough—provided they did not love the poets, which is improbable—to 
leave them secure and unmolested. Despots know, as well as patriots, 
that vor populi est vor Dei. In countries, where no popular bias has 
guided the will of the monarch, we may see that the poet, in common 
with the noble, the most affluent and best citizens, has been led to 
experience vicissitude and suffering. ‘Thus in Portugal, (where even 
in modern times thousands of unoffending citizens are left to groan 
and pine in prison,) we may note that poets have not prospered. Ca- 
moens and Manoel were both sufferers from a despotism which distressed 
the rich and the powerful equally with them. 

In my former desultory glance at the Italian poets, I did not include 
some of the most famous in that garden of the world. It is, of course, 
necessary to allude to them briefly, since the life and career of each 
would make a volume by itself. 

Alfieri, who was blessed with the love of the countess of Albany, 
daughter of the noble house of Stolberg, gave away a splendid fortune 
to his sister, keeping only a moderate income for himself, that he might 
be near his mistress at Florence or Rome. In her delightful presence, 
he composed fourteen tragedies. ‘The fall of stocks in Paris injured 
him with other capitalists; but the injury was temporary; and he 
passed his latter days with the inseparable companion of his love, with 
a comfortable and pleasant fortune, in the rich Val d’Arno. Those 
who read his imperishable works, or look upon his beautiful monument, 
by Canova, at Santa Croce, by the side of Michael Angelo, may know 
the extent of his fame. 

Ariosto was for the most part rich, and always enamored of splen- 
dor, which, in various ways, he was sure to acquire. He was official 
counsellor at the courts of dukes and cardinals,—a successful agent 
in warlike enterprises for the nobility of his country,—and never lacked, 
at any time, the best luxuries and enjoyments of life. 

The poets of Switzerland and Germany afford me many bright ex- 
amples of the success of genius, and this, too, in countries which have 
been much and most unjustly declaimed against, on this side of the 
Atlantic, for the general dullness of their people. There verse is true. 
No nations on earth have produced more writers of vivid imagination 
and profound philosophy. Theirs are the peopled solitudes of earth, 
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air, and sea, teeming with diablerie,—theirs the power first to suggest 
for the stage those glowing transcripts of supernatural life, which, even 
in mimic dimensions, curdle the blood, and excite the fancy. Yet 
neither Germany nor Switzerland wants the gentle throng—the pro- 
ducers of idyls—the players on “ pastoral pipe and oaten reed.” Each 
has various kinds of bards, recorded in brightness on the tablets of her 
history. 

Bodmer, the Swiss poet, after his education at Zurich, was sent by 
his father to be a clerk in a counting-house. Deserting this uncon- 
genial employment, which was ill suited to his literary habits and in- 
struction, he rose to be professor in a university—editor of the Helvetic 
Library—an alderman of the grand council of Zurich,—while the 
liberal income of his professorship was increased by matrimonial 
endowments, until his “fair inheritance” might have been made as 
much the object of envy to the worldling, as his acquirements and 
genius made him beloved by his intelligent countrymen. He held his 
professorial chair for fifty vears. His will was generously crowded 
with charitable bequests. Among other magnificent gifts of property, 
he gave a beautiful house and garden to the girls’ school of Zurich. 

Halle, son of the chancellor of Baden, lived a life of ease and com- 
petence ; wanted for nothing; pursued his elegant studies without any 
reasonable wish ungratified ; wrote poetry and studied botany at his 
leisure ; consorted with his friend, the pastoral-writing Gesner ; lived 
beloved by his friends, and died in peace, lamented even by his ene- 
mies. ‘lhe following exquisite line is from one of his best poems— 
“On the Alps.” Every reader who has been in the country, and heard 
the cows crop the fresh herbage of the field, while filling themselves 
with pasture and ‘ bedward ruminating,” will recognize at once the 
fidelity and beauty of the extract :— 


“Und mah’n das zarte gras mit scharfen zungen weg.’ 


Where cows, with rasping tongues, the tender grasses mow. 
? : = ? S 


Halle occupied the liberally endowed professorships of anatomy and 
botany at Gottingen, through the influence of his unwavering friend, 
George II. of England, elector of Hanover; had numerous honora- 
ble offers of establishments in English and other universities ; but was 
so beloved by the great council of Berne, whither he retired to spend 
the evening of his days, that they would not permit so illustrious a 
citizen to leave them. ‘There he passed the easy twilight of life, and 
in the act of feeling his own pulse, gently declined into the vale of death. 

Erhert, of Hamburg, was grand aulic counsellor at Brunswick, 
where he held a rich canonisate, in the possession of which he died,— 
1795. 

Kramer was first editor of the Bremische Beytrdge,—court-preacher 
to Frederick V. of Denmark, at Copenhagen, and chancellor of the 
university of Keil. It is needless to say that these stations produced a 
liberal revenue. 

Klopstock moved, during life, among high associates, in whose splen- 
dor he participated, and from whom he commanded an ample reward 
for his literary services. From the humble son of a land steward, he 
raised himself to be the companion of noblemen, and to enjoy the most 
elevated scuiety. His domestic ease and happiness are so admirably 
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set forth in a letter by his wife, to a friend in England, that | cannot 
refrain from giving a few paragraphs from it. The whole epistle may 
be found in Mrs. Barbauld’s selections from Richardson’s correspond- 
ence :— 

“Tn one happy night I read my husband’s poem, The Messiah. I 
was extremely touched with it. ‘The next day I asked one of his friends 
who was the author of this poem? and this was the first time I heard 
Klopstock’s name. I believe 1 fell immediately in love with him. At 
least, my thoughts were ever with him filled, especially, because his 
friend told me much of his character. But I had no hopes ever to see 
him, when, quite unexpectedly, I heard that he should pass through 
Hamburg. I wrote immediately to the same friend, for procuring, by 
his means, that I might see the author of the Messiah when in Ham- 
burg. He told him that a certain girl at Hamburg wished to see him, 
and for all recommendation showed him some letters in which I made 
bold to criticise Klopstock’s verses. Klopstock came, and came to me. 
I confess, that, though greatly prepossessed of his qualities, I never 
thought him the amiable youth whom L[ found him. ‘This made its 
effect. After having seen him for two hours, I was obliged to pass the 
evening in a company which had never been so wearisome to me. I 
could not speak, | could not play ; I saw nothing but Klopstock. I saw 
him the next day, and the following we were very seriously friends. 
But the fourth day he departed. It was a strong hour, the hour of his 
departure! He wrote shortly after, and from that time our correspond- 
ence began to be a very diligent one. I sincerely believed my love 
to be friendship. I spoke with my friends of nothing but Klopstock, 
and showed his letters. They rallied me, and said | was in love. I 
railed at them again, and said they must have a very friendshipless 
heart, if they had no idea of friendship to a man as well as to a woman. 
Thus it continued eight months, in which time my friends found 
as much iu Klopstock’s letters as in me. I perceived it likewise; but 
I would not believe it. At the last, Klopstock said plainly that he 
loved, and I started as for a wrong thing. I answered that it was no 
love, but friendship, as it was what I felt for him: we had not seen one 
another enough to love, (as if love must have more time than friend- 
ship!) This was sincerely my meaning, and I had this meaning till 
Klopstock came again to Hamburg. ‘This he did a year after we had 
seen one another for the first time. We saw, we were friends, we 
loved ; and we believed that we loved; and a short time after I could 
even tell Klopstock that I loved. But we were obliged to part again, 
and wait two years for our wedding. My mother would not let me 
marry a stranger. I could marry then without her consentment, as 
by the death of my father my fortune depended not on her ; but this 
was an horrible idea for me ; and thank Heaven that I have prevailed 
by prayers! At this time, knowing Klopstock, she loves him as her lifely 
son, and thanks God that she has not persisted. We married, and I am 
the happiest wife in the world. In some few months it will be four 
years that I am so happy, and still I dote upon Klopstock as if he was 
my bridegroom. 

‘Tf you knew my husband, you would not wonder. I could de- 
scribe him very briefly in saying he is in all respects what he is as a 
poet. This I can say with all wifely modesty. But I dare not to 
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speak of my husband ; I am all raptures when I do it. And as happy 
as I am in love, so happy am I in friendship, in my mother, two elder 
sisters, and five ether women. How rich | am!” 

They, who declaim about the irritability of genius, here find a 
specimen to the contrary. In nine cases out of ten, the same testi- 
mony would appear. If any thing can give comfort and cheerfulness, 
it is a man’s assurance that he has that within him which brings him 
nearer to his Creator, which can delight thousands of his fellow-beings, 
awaken the love and admiration of the virtuous, and, when coupled 
with prudence, shield him from every vicissitude. 

John Ludwig Gleim was first a student at law, then secretary to 
prince Wilhelm, margrave of Brandenburg Schmedt; in the service 
of Leopold of Nassau, and secretary to the grand chapter of Habber- 
stadt,—deriving therefrom, with scarcely any labor, an ample and easy 
income. 

Christian Ewald Von Kleist was of noble extraction; a successful 
officer and soldier, possessed of competent affluence. He died in the 
service of his country. 

Ramber was a poor boy, who attained, through his genius, a fine pro- 
fessorship in the Cadet University of Berlin, the liberal salary of which 
station supported him nobly until his death, at a green old age. 

The life of Lessing was full of what may be called splendid vicissi- 
tudes. His chances for prosperity were almost innumerable. He 
associated with kings and princes, and had fortunes at his command ; 
but an habitual restlessness of mind, and inveterate habits of gambling, 
by which he lost large sums, coatributed to destroy his influence and 
darken his prospects. His only misfortunes arose from adherence to 
passions, and disobedience of his better genius. 

Kastner was master of arts at nineteen; spent a long and useful 
life as grand professor in the university of Gottingen,—enjoyed the 
affluent endowments and honors of the station, and expired ‘ with the 
light of fame all around him.” 

Voss was, for the most part of his life, engaged in literary pursuits 
of a very profitable character. He filled, for a long time, with high 
celebrity, the chair of classical professor at Heidleberg, to which he 
had been invited by the grand duke of Baden. He passed his early 
years in ease and competence,—his later ones in Juxury and affluence. 

Gotter was rich from his childhood—ever liberal in his expenditure, 
and fastidious in his taste. He visited foreign parts,—became ar- 
chivist and secretary to the duke of Saxe Gotha,—traveled and wrote 
at his leisure, and quietly deceased, in the possession of wealth and 
honors, on the 18th March, 1799. 

Christian, Count Stalberg, was a nobleman of great wealth, and 
the highest degree—a descendant of Charlemagne and Alfred. He 
was a true poet—a high-born gentleman ; beloved and caressed in 
life—lamented in his death. 

Frederick Lecpold, Count Stalberg, brother of the foregoing, was 
likewise the possessor of a noble fortune and estate. He passed the 
summers of his youth at a marine pavilion, belonging to the king of 
Denmark, on the coast of Seland, where he first wooed the Nine ; was 
envoy from the duke of Oldenburg to the court of Denmark,—mar- 
ried the noble countess Agnes of Witzleben ; was ambassador at the 
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court of Petersburg ; traveled in Italy ; accepted, on his return, the 
appointment of prime minister of the principality of Lubeck ; received 
the order of St. Alexander Newski, on the death of the Russian em- 
press, Catharine IJ.; and died, rich in wealth, honor, and esteem. 

Jacobi was professor of literature in the university of Freiberg ; 
Bote was afiluent, and a generous patron to all who needed his assist- 
ance ; Géchkink was counsellor of finance at Berlin; Miller was 
consistorial counsellor to the king of Wurtemburg. 

Matthison was professor in the college of Dessau ; aulic counsellor, 
by the prince of Hasse Homburg ; cavalier to the princess Anhalt of 
Dessau ; and counsellor of Jegation to the margrave of Baden. 

Wieland was the son of a Lutheran minister. He rose to be pro- 
fessor of law and privy counsellor at the university of Erfurt; aulic 
counsellor of Weimar, and family professor to the dutchess of Saxe 
Weimar, with an estate and income liberal beyond all expectation : all 
his literary works were munificently paid for by the booksellers: he 
was a brevet member of Napoleon’s Legion of Honor ; held the order 
of St. Anne of Russia; had a box of state at the theatre of Weimar ; 
enjoyed all that wealth, honor, and the company of the great spirits of 
his time could bestow, and expired with the words of Hamlet upon 
his lips— 

“ To die—to sleep—no more.” 

I might here mention Gocthe ; but his death is too recent, and the 
brightness of his career too well known, to make any allusion to it 
necessary. Thus far I have succeeded in proving, what all history 
will verify, that poets and authors are not unfortunate ; that true 
genius, accompanied with uprightness of character, commands success ; 
and that those, who prate about the misfortunes of genius and the 
eccentricities of talent, write themselves down—asses. It is your 
literary charlatan, who calls himself eccentric, and hangs about the 
walks of letters, as out of place, and as ignoble, as 


——* vermin, gendered on the lion's crest.”’ 


A KENTUCKY CANDY PULLING. 


Tne reader, who may have sojourned in the Ancient Dominion, or 
by the cheerful fireside of a country gentleman within the limits of her 
daughter Kentucky, during the Christmas holidays, will recognize, in 
my title, one of the amusements of the sons and daughters of those hos- 
pitable states. It is not of so frequent occurrence as the dance, nor so 
staid and sedentary as the quilting ; but possessing a spiritedness known 
to neither, and being comparatively novel, it merits a much more last- 
ing commemoration than it can receive from mere oral testimony. 

It was my good fortune to be present during the last week of 1833, 
at one of those exhibitions of social hilarity, in the interior of our sister 
state, and I will endeavor to give you some notion of it. 

You must know, then, that there is no such thing in country parties 
as a squeeze, nor even a jam. ‘There is generally plenty of reom, and 
no more people are invited than can be accommodated without suffo- 
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cation. The space for great sleeves and wide-spreading skirts is ample ; 
and no lady is prevented, by want of room, from flirting a fan, and no 
gentleman from fanning a flirt, as much as the circumstances of the 
case may require. ‘There is generally, moreover, at least one chair to 
one person, so that nearly all the company can sit down if they choose. 
There are always, however, some male disciples of the peripatetic 
school present, at such times, who perambulate the room, scorning to 
cramp their fair proportions on a chair. On this occasion, two of these 
moveables, or, as a lawyer might call them,—‘‘ choses in action,” were 
present, in the shape of a young lawyer from the neighboring county 
seat, and a doctor of the vicinage,—who being, of course, men of conse- 
quence, I must beg leave to present. 

The more coaspicuous of the two was the lawyer, who had been 
licensed to practice /aw at the last term of court, and was now in full 
pursuit of a license to practice matrimony. Ue had made his debut ina 
temperance speech in the morning, at which it was rumored a tender- 
hearted damsel shed tears; but as this is not duly authenticated, I 
would not press it for its truth. Passing over his personnelle, with 
merely saying that he was tall and slender, with a profile somewhat 
after the Hancock order; a high forehead, from which the hair was 
thrown back, as if he had faced a gale of wind, to the whole of which 
he endeavored to give effect by ensconcing his chin behind a towering 
stock,—we come to'his manner. Somebody has said, Manner is every 
thing; and no one finds this principle out sooner, and acts upon it more 
fully, than a village lawyer. Who, that has ever seen one, does not re- 
call his manner, at the mention of him? Who will not remember the 
grave and important bearing, the would-be-dignified and courtly affa- 
bility, the half obsequious, half patronizing bow and offer of his hand, 
with which he is met by the prospective congressman? And who can 
ever forget the flood of questions and remarks which issue from his 
mouth like grain from the mouth of a bag? The “ autocrat of the 
breakfast table’ showed himself a man of penetration when he recom- 
mended to find out whether a man would show fight to talk him down 
in company: a Kentucky village lawyer would be the very man for 
such an experiment. He could talk a brick wall out of countenance, 
or a Yankee pedlar dumb in five minutes, without any supervening in- 
flammation of the lungs—two things, it is fairly presumable, that present 
some little difficulty. He would not accomplish this with blustering 
or enacting the bully, but with a stream of words, words, words, uttered 
on a high key, with a certain dogmatical precision, a drawing down of 
the brow and sustained monotony of tone, bespeaking unfailing confi- 
dence and a solemnity of visage, all which it is necessary he should 
assume to impress his hearers with the required quantum of belief in 
his infallibility. Try to stop him! the pertinacity of a mill-wheel is 
nothing to that with which he will go a-head. Change the subject with 
the hope of getting him beyond his depth—still he will talk against time. 
Add to this, a resort to tobacco, as an aider of his dignity, from the use 
of which no time, or place, or presence deters him, and you have an 
outline in which those who have resided in a village, or traveled 
through one, have had the curiosity to look at the side of the tavern 
bar-room fire-place, may recognize the individual who flourished on 
this occasion. 
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Not less important, though less conspicuous, you can discover, on 
the other side of the room, the disciple of Esculapius. He is just four 
feet six, in height, and proportionably slim; but sugar-loaf heels to his 
boots, and an enormous altitude of hair, roached perpendicularly, give 
him, to the eye, a greater stature than niggard nature intended. His 
dress is studiously neat, though not of the latest fashion, displaying not 
one wrinkle more nor less than is exactly in accordance with its wear- 
er’s ideas of propriety. Ruffled shirts, so long out of fashion with the 
mass of mankind, seem to be just known to him, if we judge by the 
amount of cambric displayed over the lappels of his waistcoat, tacked 
together by a breast-pin of huge dimensions, and exhibiting evidence 
of having performed a similar office through various consecutive gene- 
rations. A vein of starch seems to run through the whole external man, 
which one would think had penetrated to his tongue, so seldom does it 
protrude a word through a pair of thin colorless lips, constantly com- 
pressed, as if he were absorbed in profound speculations on the theories 
of Boerhaave or Galen. Speak to him—his answer will be short, 
studied, and non-committa!, accompanied with a look of wisdom, a self- 
important tone, and divers significant nods of the head, importing 
mystery and an indisposition to unveil the recesses thereof; and if he 
do eventually strike out for talk, he will stun you with a flood of 
scientific jargon, which “a second Daniel come to judgement” might 
not interpret. As we shall have occasion to look at the doctor again, 
we will leave him, at present, to the superintending care of a lady of 
undoubted altitude, asking our readers to confess they are a good illus- 
tration of Dr. Johnson’s *‘ awfully vast and elegantly little,” and join 
the pulling, which has already commenced. 

For the information of such as are in ignorance of the important 
movements connected with a candy pulling, I will mention some, by 
way of introduction. Imprimis, then—a quantity of molasses is boiled, 
no matter how long, till it attain a tolerable thickness, when it is poured 
out into large plates and allowed a short time to cool. Secondly and 
lastly, it is cut in sections, taken in the hands, and a system of pulling 
is commenced, varying in kind as each one desires. 

The first one who made an onset upon the rolls, which lay in abun- 
dance on the table, was the hopeful scion of the law whom we have 
already introduced to the reader. He seized one, and giving one end 
to a young lady who stood beside him—by the bye, it happened to be 
the same one whom he threw into a melting mood by his temperance 
speech in the morning—and they moved off to give way for other ap- 
plicants. In a short time the whole were supplied, and the most com- 
plete system of tugging was commenced that has been seen since the 
days when ‘Greek met Greek.” ‘The grand object of each person 
was to get the roll of candy away from his or her antagonist. The 
Jawyer was seen struggling as if at the wrong end of a cause, with the 
same unrelaxed longitude of countenance he had worn through the 
whole evening, occasionally turning his head aside to disburden his 
mouth of its gushing contents, while his fair opponent, making the 
walls echo with her laugh—for though she might have wept over the 
graphic pictures of intemperance he had drawn, she was yet a laughter- 
loving creature, and much more active than he,—managed to preserve 
her grasp in spite of his stronger muscles. At last, by a dexterous 
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twitch, the roll was broken off close to his hand, and she sprang away 
through the crowd and re-commenced the play with a modest young 
man, who was pulling the right hand against the left, in a corner, to 
the manifest discomfiture of the man of “ said and aforesaid.” 

Our doctor, too, was not idle. Indeed, he exhibited strong symp- 
toms of having his hands full; tor he was unfortunately linked with the 
large lady in whose company we left him, and still more unfortunately 
had grasped a roll somewhat too massive for his hold, but around which 
the lengthy digits of the lady were firmly clenched. The struggle was 
long and doubtful. It was certainly one of the most difficult cases 
which had occurred in the doctor’s practice, and soon attracted the 
attention of the company, who ceased operations, to follow, as well as 
they could, by short cuts and heading, the devious course the diminu- 
tive M. D. was forced to navigate. Round and round, here and there, 
backwards and forwards, and sideways, he was unmercifully dragged 
by his more powerful antagonist. In vain did he brace his high heels 
against the floor ; in vain did he pull back, as if Ite were dragging at a 
refractory tooth; the lady was an overmatch for him, and he might 
have been performing nameless evolutions to this day, had not the roll 
suddenly parted in the middle. A universal burst of laughter followed 
this termination of the doctor’s set-to ; for the impetus he had received 
precipitated him over a small rocking-chair, from beneath which rose, 
simultaneously, the agonized and heart-rending squall of a peaceable 
puss; and, by a sudden turn of his body, seated him plump in a capa- 
cious tub—not of water, gentle reader—but warm candy, which was 
very patiently waiting the inroad of the company. Now the contents 
were not exactly Aot, but of a temperature sufliciently high to make a 
contact with them what might be called net comfortable. At least, so 
thought the doctor; for with the return of his scattered ideas he scram- 
bled forth, certainly the most candi(e)d man in the company, and the 
very personification of insulted dignity. As he stood upon his feet 
again—his clothes literally plastered with the adhesive substance, 
which dripped in strings from them, in every direction—his hands held 
away from his body, like an urchin’s who has been soused in a gutter ; 
and the skirts of his invisible green frock-coat, his new frock-coat! 
gathered up into an indescribable mass, and self-sustained, standing 
out “ingens informe” from his back, a spirit of laughter, ungovernable, 
and outrageous to the doctor’s sensibility, prevailed, and burst forth in 
pealing cachinuations, which, to his astounded ears, seemed the knell 
of his dignity and respectability forever. At length he seemed fully 
awakened to the horrors of his situation, and with a stern and measured 
gait, “‘ dispensing odoriferous sweets on all around,” he made good his 
retreat. 

This effected, and the merriment somewhat subsided, the struggle 
was resumed with unabated vigor. Restraint was thrown away, and 
fun and jollity reigned supreme in every breast, and shone in the 
laughing expression of every countenance. If a comb happened to fall 
from a lady’s head, setting loose her luxuriant ringlets, there was no 
hand to replace it; or, if a shoe chanced to slip from the delicate foot 
of its owner, she went without it, for ber fingers were encased as within 
a gauntlet. All the rights of mewm and tuum, as regards elbow-room, 
were forgotten, or, by common consent, abrogated; and the room, for 
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the space of an hour, presented the most animated picture of hilarious 
enjoyment I have ever witnessed. Old bachelors and old maids, who, 
par parenthese, seemed to be constantly pulling against each other ; 
young bachelors, “in the full tide of successtul experiment,” on the 
hearts of the young belles ; and blooming widows, were all jostled about 
in the most indescribable confusion, without regard to buckram sleeves 
or afflicted toes. Vain would it be for me to attempt to give a distinct 
idea of such a scene : to be understood, it should be looked upon. 

At the end of an hour of tireless activity, the candy was laid aside, 
and a general effort made to disenthrall the hands from its pertinacious 
hold, and restore discomfited dresses to their previous neatness. As 
soon as this was done, the merry notes of a violin struck up, and, with 
the dance, and the plays known to the inhabitants of the country, the 
evening was protracted to a late hour, with undiminished life and 
animation. Cc. D. D. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PARTED FRIENDS. 


Wuen Love and Frienpsuip dwelt together, 
(Though scarce on speaking terms at present,) 
Love's heart was lighter than a feather, 
And Friendship's face was ever pleasant. 


Love's spirits now are something less, 

And Friendship has no smiles to spare— 
The urchin hives with Idleness, 

And Friendship dwells with Doubt and Care. 


Yet both—of old—when I was young, 
Would visit oft old Father Duty ; 

While Friendship talked, his comrade sung, 
To please that grave man’s lady, Beauty. 


When Friendship spoke, the dame would listen, 
As though she wished the sermon done ; 

When Love began, her eyes would glisten, 
And charm whate’er they turned upon. 


These four, if they could but agree, 
And not delight in giving pain, 

Would make so blessed a family, 
As earth may never see again. 


But Beauty has another guest, 
For Flattery is a constant visiter ; 

And Love, at times, appears distressed, 
While Friendship frowns like an inquisitor 








MILITIA REFORM. 


Every wise man, before he attempts to introduce any reform, will 
answer for himself two questions ; First, Does the evil exist which it is 
proposed to cure? and second, Does it admit of any remedy more de- 
sirable than the evil itself? As to the first of these questions, when 
applied to the Militia, we apprehend no two persons will give to it 
diferent answers. We need no stronger proof than what our own 
eyes and ears furnish us with, of the reality of the evil which we propose 
to consider, namely, the /ow yet sinking condition of the militia of our 
Union. Does any one doubt the fact? If there be such an one, let 
him attend the inspections, trainings, and reviews, not merely of a 
few populous cities, but of the whole country. Let him read the 
Returns made to the Adjutant-Generals, of the several states, and, 
especially, if a citizen of Massachusetts, that officer’s Report, in this 
commonwealth, enumerating, among other things, the companies with- 
out officers and without organization. Let him learn, too, from that 
Report, the start/ing fact, that, while the population of the state has 
been constantly increasing, the number of enrolled militia-men has 
been diminished. Let him inspect the books of the volunteer com- 
panies, and compute the number of “ fine members,” as they are 
called, that is, of those who, though of proper age and qualifications, 
do no military duty. Above all, let him mingle with the mass of the 
people, and learn what they think and feel in regard to the present 
condition of the militia. He, who shall make this inquiry, or any part 
of it, will not, we pledge ourselves, any longer doubt. 

But, in truth, the existence of the evil is not doubted; it is on all 
hands acknowledged. ‘The public prints have, at various periods, 
teemed with complaints upon the subject. Even the voice of the 
pulpit was, on one occasion, at least, heard. All have not agreed in 
their remedies, but none have denied the necessity of a reform of some 
kind. Neither have men of influence shown any disposition not to 
listen to these complaints. The same opinions have been repeatedly 
expressed in our legislative halls. In compliance with the public 
sentiment, which seemed imperatively to call for some change, the 
legislatures of various states have, at different times, made many 
essential alterations in their systems. The provisions of those various 
and numerous acts we shall not undertake to examine, except such as 
may be supposed to have had an extensive and general bearing upon 
the character and condition of the militia; and then but incidentally. 
Of all these remedies, which the legislatures, in their wisdom, have 
provided for existing evils in our Militia System, we shall, for the 
present, only say, we doubt whether they are likely soon to make it in 
in reality, what it is often asserted to be, ‘“ the right arm of public 
defence.” 

Without considering directly the fitness either of the original pro- 
visions or of subsequent changes to the accomplishment of those great 
objects, which we must presume they were designed to effect, we have 
something to say as to the causes, which have produced the present 
lamentable state of things. These causes may be classed under two 
heads, natural and artificial ; meaning, by the former, all those natural 
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events, which legislation has not occasioned, and could not have pre- 
vented, if it had foreseen them ; and by the latter, those laws and amend- 
ments of laws, which, at various times, and for various purposes, the 
different legislatures have seen fit to enact. 

First, then, under the head of natural causes, we say a great change 
has taken place in our social condition,—we refer particularly to the 
Atlantic states,—and that this has been an efficient means of depress- 
ing the militia. When our country was first settled, immediate neces- 
sity of self-defence made every man a soldier. ‘I'he untamed and the 
untamable Indian, and the wild beast of the forest, were his neighbors, 
and his gun the only mode of intercourse, as well as the only means of 
defence. ‘The farmer, who was unskilled in its use, could hope to 
save neither his dwelling nor his corn-field. No law was then needed 
to compel men to keep themselves armed and equipped ; for nature’s 
first law, the love of life, had already done that. Necessity, therefore, 
required every man to keep arms and made him familiar with their use. 
People became attached to them; and afterwards, when time and in- 
creased population had freed them from Indians and wild beasts, the 
game, with which the woods and marshes abounded, kept up the prac- 
tice of using them. Gunning became the favorite amusement of all 
classes. In early times, it was frequently even a matter of profit. 
When game was plentiful a good hunter would make handsome wages 
from the sale of his skins. ‘The passion for owning and using fire- 
arms became, in this way, a sort of national characteristic ; and this 
circumstance had no small influence upon the militia. Men were not 
then, as now, obliged to be at the expense of buying and keeping in 
order a gun and equipments merely for the purpose of using them two or 
three times a year on a militia tratning-field. ‘These were an indis- 
pensable part of a man’s furniture, whether he trained or not. ‘They 
were not either, as in some more modern instances, any refuse or 
worn-out things, which he had picked out of some old cast-away rub- 
bish. They were selected with attention, and kept with care. No 
rust ate into their barrels, no spots stained their stocks. Their owner 
would have been both mortified and grieved at any neglect of them. 
But now our condition is wholly different. The Indians, where any re- 
main, are wretched outcasts, and, so far from being able to molest 
others, are glad to receive, in all humility, any pittance which the 
charity or pity ef the white man may deign to bestow. The wolf and 
the bear, which ence harassed our men and terrified our women and 
children, are now never seen but in the cages of itinerant show-men. 
The game, that once filled our valleys and marshes, and repaid the hunt- 
er’s toil with substantial profit,—although that toil, the mantliest of all 
amusements, is, like virtue, its own reward,—that game has degenerated 
into here and there a stray fox or deer, a few sea-fowl and such: birds, like 
the robin and the quail, as are so insignificant that even the boy that 
first tries his erring aim almost disdains them. In consequence, the prac- 
tice of gunning is fast ceasing ; few good marksmen are to be found : 
few new guns are purchased, especially by the yeomanry ; and, in a few 
years, according to present appearances, the skillful use of the gun 
and the rifle will be extinet. It is easy to see the influence of all this 
upon the militia. We shall not attempt to make it clearer by illustra- 
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tion. What makes it a matter of more serious regret is, that no laws 
can afford any relief. It is the inevitable result of natural causes. 

Another cause of the same sort is to be found in the present and 
recent peaceful state of this and other civilized nations. Peace has 
its blessings, rich and great, but yet one of its effects is to unfit men 
for war; and, moreover, to render unfashionable and unpopular all 
warlike exercises and all military preparations. Such has been its 
effect in this country. We have enjoyed along peace, which has been 
rich with the usual comforts of such a state. It has afforded us other 
pursuits, which have absorbed all our spirit, and left no room for mili- 
tary excitement. ‘The passion for military exercises has, in consequence, 
wholly forsaken us. Nobody sighs now for the ‘ tented field ;” and, 
consequently, none are much interested in any imitations of it. A 
war for a few years would infuse more military spirit into this nation, 
and, consequently, do more to raise up the militia than all the enact- 
ments that ever darkened the statute-book. ‘This particular incident 
of a state of peace, as it tends to injure a most valuable public insti- 
tution, is to be regretted ; yet we would not be understood to regret the 
existence of peace. We are not quite so deeply in love with a 
favorite system as that. We speak only of a single evil flowing from 
what is, in other respects, and on the whole, a great good, 

We have spoken of the influence of a change of habits, occupations, and 
amusements, and of peaceful pursuits: to these we may add the growth 
of many populous and wealthy cities, as one of the natural causes that 
have an unfavorable bearing upon the militia. It is a common and 
true remark, that the common regular portion of the militia is inferior, 
in discipline and appearance, in the city, to the same portion in the 
country. While this effect may be in some degree owing to the great- 
er number and superior character of the volunteer companies in the 
cities, still, it is mainly to be attributed to other causes, among which 
the peculiar habits and occupations of inhabitants of cities are deserv- 
ing of particular notice. All that we have said of the change of our 
habits, through the advancement of cultivation and the diminution of 
game, applies with tenfold force to cities. There, the citizen frequent- 
ly has never used a gun. He knows nothing about it,—he cares noth- 
ing about it. His exploits have nothing to do with sharp-shooting. 
The sight and teuch of a rifle inspire him with no emotion. In the 
country, too, a training or muster serves partly for a holiday. The 
very fact of its bringing together so many, whose comparatively distant 
residences make them unfrequent visiters or companions, prevents a 
military meeting from being an absolute and wholly unrelieved burden. 
But in cities, compactness of situation and similarity of employments 
give easy and ready intercourse with one another, to all who desire it; 
and no apology, in the shape of military duty, is needed to excuse the 
spending of time. 

Again. That part of the population of cities, who are most likely to 
become members of the standing companies of militia, contain a much 
larger proportion of boisterous, unruly persons, whom neither fear nor 
decency can much restrain. ‘These deter others from connecting them- 
selves with the same companies, disgust the officers, prevent suitable 
men from taking offices, and, in fine, degrade and disgrace the whole 
corps. 
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The value of time, too, is greater in cities than in the country, and 
many, on this account, find it for their interest to pay their fines, rather 
than to do duty. But we shail touch upon this point hereafter under 
another head. Sutlice it for the present, that through this and other 
causes of the same tendency, the militia loses the respectability and 
done, which the presence of men of standing and pride would give it. 
Shame is of all things most ruinous to military spirit and excellence. 
In peace, the rewards of this excellence must be found chiefly in show 
and appearance; but in cities, and with the standing companies, the 
show is all a facdure,—the appearances all disgracetul. Nobody’s pride, 
we venture to say, is gratified. 

We proceed now to say something of those causes of the decline of 
the militia, which, for the sake of distinction, we have called artificial. 
Our meaning by this term is, that these causes have originated in the 
laws and practices of some one or more of the states, and not in the 
condition of the people. ‘There are peculiar difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in the very outset, from the variety in the laws prevalent in the 
different states. It would be altogether improper and unprofitable, in a 
publication designed for general readers, and those too of all sections, 
to go into the details and distinctions of each state-law; and, on the 
other hand, equally unprofitable to give nothing but barren generalities. 
We shall endeavor, as well as we can, to steer clear alike of Sceylla and 
Charybdis; not professing, of course, toenumerate all such causes, but 
chiefly those, which have come under our own observation or within 
our hearing. 

There are two general plans or systems, after which most of the sys- 
tems of the several states, in their most important particulars, 
have been framed. ‘These will furnish us with a foundation for those 
remaining observations, which we wish to submit upon this subject. 
One of them provides merely for the organization and equipment of 
the militia ; the other adds to these requirements some degree of disci- 
pline. According to the first, the soldiers are required to meet once 
each year, and present their arms for inspection ; according to the sec- 
ond, they commonly meet three or four times in the year, and are 
drilled and trained, as well as inspected, by their officers. 

We shall first consider that system, which provides only for the or- 
ganization and equipment of the militia. As is well known, Congress 
have only made a law upon this subject of the most general character ; 
providing only for the enrollment of al! within certain ages, excepting 
the principal civil officers of the federal government, and such other 
exemptions as the states shall make. The several states have, there- 
fore, made such additional laws as they thought proper. In many of 
them, the legislatures, willing to relieve their people from what was 
esteemed a burden, however necessary it might be, have in fact allow- 
ed all discipline to be dispensed with. A more important step could 
not have been taken, so far as the interests of the militia are concerned. 

Ve in fact consider the militia, in those states where this principle has 
been adopted, as almost a nu/lity. What, indeed, is the real worth of 
that which has been retained?) The men are, it is true, divided into 
companies, regiments, and brigades. Regular lists of the usual officers 
for each of these divisions are either elected or appointed, and the sol- 
diers, or rather privates, (for tney cannot be called soldiers,) have arms 
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either of their own, or borrowed property, which they annually exhibit 
for inspection and a pretended approbation ; and this is all. It may 
be a little better than nothing; for, through these officers, a channel of 
communication is kept open between the government of the state and 
its militia. If a company or regiment were ordered out in full, there 
would be somebody already appointed to the command, and this would 
be worth something, as it would prevent bickerings and rivalry. But 
here we stop: these officers would know nothing of their duty ; would 
never have mana@uvred a company, and, of course, not know how to do 
it then ; would have never executed the evolutions ordered by their su- 
perior officers, and could not then do it, nor would have ever learned the 
meaning of those technical terms, in which military orders are express- 
ed. Andif, at some school or encampment for officers, they had been 
taught these things theoretically, they would be ill able to apply them 
to practice on a battle-field. Substantially the same would be the case 
of the soldiers. ‘They would have guns in their hands, and would 
know the names of their officers ; and that would be all. ‘They would 
not know the meaning of those terms in which officers give directions, 
and, from utter inexperience, could not make a single movement in a 
body without confusion. We say, then, that under such a system, the 
militia is almost a nullity. 

Neither are its il] effects confined to those states which have adopted 
such a system. ‘They spread into others, filling the people with dis- 
content, and stirring up a thousand murmurs at the unequal and oppres- 
sive burdens their legislatures impose upon them. ‘Then, these legis- 
Jatures are obliged, by the force of popular feeling, to relax, in whole or 
in part, the rigor and efficiency of their own systems, although against 
their better judgement. So at last many suffer for the folly of a few. 
We shall not enlarge upon this topic, as our purpose is not to prove or 
portray the present degradation of the militia, but to elucidate the causes 
which have produced it. We regard it, however, as a practical aban- 
donment of the great principles on which all militias are and should 
be founded ; but it would be of little avail to ring the changes upon the 
evils, present and future, which are likely to follow from it. If people 
cannot see what is palpable to all, but blind or heedless observers, they 
must wait till the great teacher, Expericace, sharpens their vision. 

But many of the states have followed, in the formation of their laws, 
the other general plan to which we alluded, namely, that which under- 
takes to discipline and instruct, as well as organize and equip, the mili- 
tia. In them, as might have been expected, the militia is not quite so 
low and wretched as in the others, and yet far from being what it ought 
to be. ‘The principal idea of their plan was correct, and, therefore if 
they have failed to accomplish what was desired, it must be attributed to 
the filling up, as it were, of the system, to defects in the mode of reduc- 
ing the leading idea to practice. ‘To some of the most important of 
these we invite the attention of the reader ; of course, they will not be 
found of universal application, but affecting, some one section or state, 
and some another. 

One of the most efficient of them has been the system of exemptions, 
the number of which has been very great. We have already remark- 
ed, that the general law of Congress, exempts the chief officers of the 
general government from service in the militia, and gives to each state 
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the right to add to these, such as it shall see fit. Accordingly, in 
most of the states, the oflicers of the several departments of the state 
governments, together with those whose occupations and pursuits were 
thought to give them peculiar claims to indulgence, have been, for the 
most part, exempted ; and in many, where several days’ service is annu- 
ally required, the elder part of those within the prescribed age, have 
been likewise exempted on the conditicn of paying a small commuta- 
tion. ‘These last are a very numerous body. ‘The period of service, 
according to the general law of Congress, 1s from the age of eighteen 
to forty-five ; and, in those states where this practice obtains, it is usual 
to exempt all above the age of thirty or thirty-five. It would not be 
easy to ascertain the exact number of those thus exempted, on account 
of age, office, or occupation; but, we may safely say, they form at 
least about one half of the whole enrollment. Some of the evils, 
which have flown from this source, we will endeavor to point out. 
They have been most injuriously felt in the country. ‘The popula- 
tion there is comparatively thinly-scattered, and the companies must, 
therefore, be either small in number, or else include so large an extent 
of territory as to make it burdensome tor the soldier to travel to the 
training-field. ‘Ile exemption of one half, at least, and at one blow, 
as it were, has been, in this respect, a great evil. A single com- 
pany contains so few members, that all spirit and military pride is 
extinguished ; both officers and men are alike ashamed to appear in 
public. All those motives which operate most strongly in the mind of 
the soldier are destroyed. A soldier, that hangs his head, will never 
be seen on a parade-field when he can help it; and he, who does not 
expect to make part of a public exhibition, will seldom take much 
pains to be well drilled. ‘The influence of these things has been ex- 
tensively felt in the country. In many instances it has been impossi- 
ble to find proper officers ; and, in many more, impossible to induce 
them to accept. The reason of it is plain. ‘To hold a militia office is no 
longer an honor but rather a disgrace. At any rate the officer, what- 
ever may be his qualifications, never escapes ridicule. If his own 
deportment be unassailable, that of his soldiers is always open to 
attack. Accordingly, the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts, in his 
last Report, informs us that a large number of companies in the 
country are enurcly destitute of officers. 

There are other evils that attend this system of numerous exemp- 
tions. It will be perceived, from what we have said, that, among 
those exempted, a considerable proportion belong to the more refined 
classes of society, as they are sometimes called ; the members of the 
learned professions seem to be peculiarly favored, in this respect, with 
the exception, perhaps, of lawyers. This circumstance has, in our 
opinion, caused no little injury to the militia system. It has, of course, 
removed all these from the ranks, and prevented whatever they might 
have done, toward maintaining the respectability or raising the char- 
acter of the militia body. Nor is this all. It has occasioned more 
soreness of feeling, perhaps, than every thing else connected with the 
system. People saw, or rather thought they saw, which is much the 
same thing, an attempt to impose the burdens of defence upon the 
poorer and less genteel classes of the community. It was, no doubt, a 
mistaken idea; but as it was honestly entertained, its effects were 
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nearly as bad as if it had been correct. It is this notion which has 
gained attention for the multiplied attacks which have of late been made 
upon the whole system, as well as given virulence and personal feeling 
to those attacks themselves. ‘There is no necessity for giving any color 
to sucha notion. If there are any officers, who could not, with conven- 
ience or propriety, appear in the ranks, let them pay an equivalent. 
This would make all right and satisfy every body. 

This view, in regard to the great number of exempts, we are anxious 
to press upon the attention of the reader ; for we think it one of great 
importance, and yet one which is little considered. There is nothing 
which excites more dissatisfaction, in the mind of the militia-man, 
than to see, at every muster or training, a concourse of spectators 
many times outnumbering the whole bedy of soldiers. He cannot 
bring himself to believe that all is right and equal, where so many are 
free from burdens which he has to bear, and which he is taught to 
consider a universal duty. Wedo not mean to assert that there is 
any thing wrong, or, at least, any thing of much importance; we 
only wish to have it understood that every appearance of unfairness 
should be avoided. Some, we know, are in the habit of represent- 
ing militia service as a privilege or boon instead of a burden. We 
do not agree with them at all. In some foreign countries, where 
tyranny dares not entrust to its subjects the means of defence, we 
dare say those subjects would esteem it a privilege of great value to 
be allowed to keep arms. But the situation of our people is very 
different ; and, consequently, all reasoning drawn from the opinions 
and feelings of the people of such foreign countries must be falla- 
cious and deceptive. Besides, to go through the formal, tedious 
drillings of a militia training, and to keep fire-arms and use them at 
one’s pleasure are very different things. Neither will the vanity of 
exhibiting one’s self upon a parade-field, nor the love of military ex- 
ercises, ever gransform militia service into a pleasure, except, with 
a small portion of the people, and these are the proper members of 
volunteer companies, and none others. It may lighten, but will never 
change the nature of the burden. ‘Those who think to tickle the fan- 
cies of our working-men, by holding up such an idea, have much mis- 
taken their character. No doubt, you may occasionally find a silly, 
inflated officer, prouder of the plume that waves over his head, or the 
epaulet that glitters on his shoulder, than of good sense and honesty, 
who may be caught by such a bait. But the great majority always 
will and must regard service in the militia as a burden, but yet one 
which they are willing to bear, in common with other citizens, when- 
ever and wherever patriotism may require. Let, then, no apparent dis- 
tinctions be made which might wound an honorable self-respect. ‘They 
will not be quietly borne. 

Another cause, which has had an extensive influence upon the char- 
acter and standing of the militia, especially in the cities, is, the system 
of “fine membership.” The laws of most states have made provision for 
volunteer companies ; those who are members of them are free from duty 
in the standing or common militia companies. But it is not required 
that these members should do active duty. They join the volunteer 
companies with the understanding that they are to pay the fines imposed 
by law for absence from standing companies, and are thence familiarly 
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known by the name of “ fine members.” It has been asserted, though 
we do not vouch for the truth of the assertion, that, in some cases, 
captains have compounded with these members for a sum much less 
than the regular fines. If it ever has been done, it was a gross violation 
of duty. ‘hese fine members are very numerous. Some have been 
induced to become such, perhaps, by the hope of having part of their 
fines remitted ; but most by fashion and pride. ‘The volunteer companies 
are composed, for the most part, of the more wealthy or the more fashion- 
able classes ; and this, of course, draws to them all those, who, holding 
a more equivocal position in society, are extremely anxious to be con- 
sidered of the first rank. ‘This effect has been constantly increasing, 
for a number of years, till at last there is scarcely a single private in 
any standing company of the great cities, who is not, by occupation, a 
manual laborer: indeed, there are but very few officers who are not 
of the same class. In the cities, and in large business towns, where 
one of the chief objects of ambition is to be admitted and received in 
what is called good society, this has an immense influence. ‘The con- 
sequence is, that the number of men of standing and substance in the 
common companies, is very small; of educated men, absolutely none 
at all. These companies are often badly officered, and always badly 
disciplined. Few have sufficient leisure, military taste, and spare 
money, to induce or permit them to become active members of the 
volunteer companies; the great mass of middling and wealthy people, 
therefore, become ‘‘ fine members,” and between the law on the one 
hand, and their own pride on the other, are taxed twelve dollars a year, 
(or whatever may be the amount of the penalty) in the shape of fines, 
nominally, for the support of the militia, but really, for the support of 
the volunteers. This is a sum, which young men, with nothing but 
their heads and hands for a fortune, (and these are a majority,) are ill 
able to pay. But this is the source from whence the revenues of the 
volunteers flow, and by means of which they are enabéed to maintain 
their great ostentation and parade, and to pay their enormous expenses 
for music, and sometimes for entertainments. But the effect of this 
upon the militia in general is most pernicious. The standing compa- 
nies are without discipline, and without character ; nearly half of the 
citizens of the proper age and qualifications do no duty at all; while the 
volunteers, who have but few active members, are alone well disciplined. 
Nor is this all; a sentiment unfavorable to the militia spreads from the 
city to the country, and makes the institution itself universally unfash- 
ionable and unpopular. Its influence is felt at the present moment, 
and it is by no means unlikely, that, in the course of a few years, the 
volunteer companies will themselves be its victims. 

Another cause, which has had avery unfavorable influence upon 
the militia, is, the difficulty of collecting the fines, which the laws im- 
pose for the violation of its requirements. No one, not conversant by 
actual experience, can adequately feel the weight of this difficulty. A 
breach of the militia statutes is regarded, in law, somewhat in the light 
of a criminal offence, and the practice of the courts (we refer particu- 
larly to Massachusetts in this and subsequent remarks, but suppose the 
case to be the same in others) requires the prosecution to be conducted 
with nearly the strictness of an indictment. The process of enrollment 
must be performed with as much exactness and even as much atten- 
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tion to forms, as if the rolls were deeds that involved the fate of great 
estates. Little, trifling inaccuracies or variations will frequently annul 
the whole proceeding. Every man must be enrolled on the company 
lists, and furnished with a warrant ordering him to appear at the ap- 
pointed time and place of meeting. Consequently the place of abode, 
as well as the name of every individual, must be ascertained. Ina 
crowded city, this may well be thought a work of no little labor and 
difficulty. How liable, for example, must every clerk be to make 
mistakes as to the Christian names! Yet the courts have decided 
that a warrant, which omits or mistakes the middle name or initial, 
shall be inoperative, although there be, in fact, no uncertainty as to 
the person meant. Again, somebody must be produced who can swear 
that the individual on trial was absent or otherwise delinquent, as the 
case may be. This may not always be easy. Besides, the law makes it 
the duty of the captain to prosecute every offender ; and yet, if, through 
any of these many liabilities to mistake, he fail to make out his case 
according to the technicalities of the law, he must pay his own costs 
of suit. This is a burden which deters all captains from prosecuting 
to judgement all offenders, unless they ate quite certain they can sat- 
isfy all the nice, and sometimes technical, requirements, of the courts. 
The injurious effects of this upon the militia are very evident. In the 
first place, a great number escape from paying any fines at all. As I 
have observed, if tlie captain does not feel certain that he can prove 
the liability of the delinquent, he does not attempt to do it. In this 
way, many others are encouraged to hope for the same impunity. If 
their friends and acquaintances escape, why may not they? ‘They are 
emboldened to try at least. From the difficulties of proof a great many 
do escape ; and when they do not, the embittered spirit that is engen- 
dered in a lawsuit, makes them ever after the unrelenting foes of the 
militia and its officers. low much of the present ill-will, manifested 
towards this institution, has proceeded from this cause, it is impossible 
definitely to estimate ; but none, who have had opportunity personally 
to observe its influence, will think it small. We think a partial 
remedy, at least, for this evil, might be discovered ; but we cannot 
now discuss it. 

We have mentioned, at considerable length, those causes which, in 
our opinion, have been chiefly instrumental in producing the present 
state of the militia. ‘There is one more, which we shall but just glance at. 
It is the general coldness of feeling, amounting, in many instances, to 
absolute contempt, which is shown by a majority of the most influential 
members of society. This is not a point, which can be made stronger 
or plainer by any extended discussion. Let every reader look about 
him and listen to the tones which men of education and refinement 
allow themselves habitually to indulge in towards this institution, or 
rather towards its officers and members. What are the epithets ap- 
plied to the public parades? what the names given to the poor, pelted 
standing companies? For ourselves, we cannot endure, that this noble 
system, built up as it is upon the true principles of genuine repub- 
licanism, equal social rights, and common social interests, should ever 
be treated with arrogant contempt or even levity. No considerate 
patriot will ever indulge such feelings, much less openly express them. 
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TRANSLATION OF A FRAGMENT OF SIMONIDES. 


In reading, lately, the ‘‘ Select Journal of Foreign Periodical Liter- 
ature” for October, 1833, I was gratified by observing, amongst other 
things, the critical remarks upoa the little poem named at the head of 
this article. Perhaps there is nothing in the poetry of any language 
more touching than this little fragment, which has floated down to us 
safely, over the billows of twenty-five hundred years. Its language 
appeals directly to the tenderest human sympathies, in a way at once 
pathetic and familiar, and affects us like some homely but beautiful 
ballad, with which we have been acquainted from childhood. In the 
work referred to, eleven different versions, nine English and two Latin, 
are given: and after so many efforts of poets and scholars, it may be 
thought presumptuous to attempt another translation. But it seemed 
to me that some of the passages, at least, might be rendered anew, with 
more faithfulness to the original, and preserving, at the same time, 
some character of poetical expression. In this spirit I have endeavored 
to turn it into verse, and you have below the fruit of my labors. I did 
intend to make a note or two upon the Greek text, rather as suggestions 
than opinions; but concluded that they would not prove interesting to 
many of your readers. 


TRANSLATION. 


Wuey, upon the well-wrought chest, 
Fiercely beat the howling wind, 

And the ocean's heaving breast 
Filled with terror Danaé’s mind ;— 


All in tears, her arm she throws 
Over Perseus, as he lay :— 

“O, my babe,” she said, “‘ what woes 
On thy mother’s bosom weigh ! 


“Thou dost sleep with careless breast, 
Slumbering in this dreary home,— 
Thou dost sweetly take thy rest, 
In the darkness and the gloom. 


“Tn thy little mantle there, 
Passing wave thou dost not mind, 

Dashing o'er thy clustering hair, 
Nor the voices of the wind. 


“Yet if thou, my beauteous one! 
Felt the weight of this deep woe,— 
Not unconscious would my son 
Hear his mother’s sorrows now. 


‘“« Yet sleep on, my babe, I pray,— 
Sleep thou too, tumultuous deep ! 

And th’ unmeasured cares that stay 
On my heart,—let them too sleep ' 


“Father Jove! I ask of thee,— 
Vain their evil counsels make ! 
And, though bold the prayer may be, 
Right my wrongs, for Perseus’ sake.”’ : 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 
LETTER XVII. 


Havine, I trust, fully established, to the perfect satisfaction of every 
candid reader, the monstrous frauds and impostures of the histories of 
Temple, Clarendon, and their followers, as regards the condition of 
the Irish, and the horrible persecutions and rapine to which they 
were subjected previous to the year 1641, I now proceed to the ex- 
amination of the pretended conspiracy of that year, asserted to have 
been devised by the Irish Catholics in the midst of that golden age of 
prosperity and happiness—that security of person and property, and 
that mild indulgence in the exercise of their religion—so admirably 
consistent, and so compatible, with the demolition of one church and 
the confiscation of fifteen, for the celebration of divine service—and 
the “hardened cruelty, vile perjury, and scandalous subornations, em- 
ployed to defraud the unoffending proprietor of his inheritance.’’* 

The farrago of this conspiracy ts so truly absurd, that it carries fraud 
and falsehood and perjury and projected rapine and confiscation and 
legalized murder on its forehead, in the most legible characters. Let 
us see what it ts in reality. 

Sir John Temple gravely informs us, that on Friday, the 22d of 
October, 1641, at nine o'clock at night, Owen O’Conally, a Protestant, 
a servant of Sir John Clotworthy,+ (one of the most rancorous and 
virulent enemies, and a most ravenous plunderer of the Roman Cath- 
olics) came to his house in the city of Dublin, and informed him that 
on Tuesday, the 19th of that month, being at Monimore, in the county 
of Londonderry, about ninety-five miles from Dublin,t he received a 
letter from Hugh Oge McMahon, an Irish colonel, inviting him to a 
meeting at Conaught, in the county of Monaghan (supposed to be mid- 
way between Monimore and Dublin)—that, accordingly, he prepared 
and started for Connaught—that on his arrival there on Wednesday, he 
found that McMahon, notwithstanding his invitation, had gone to Dub- 
lin—that he followed him, and arrived there on Friday, the 22d, at six 
o’clock, P. M. having traveled nincty miles in four days, in the fall of 
the year when the roads must have been hardly passable—that he found 
him at his lodgings at Oxmantown, out of the city—that they went 
into the city to the lodgings of Lord Maguire—that, not finding Maguire 
at his lodgings in the city, they returned to McMahon’s lodgings 
at Oxmantown, out of the city—that McMahon informed him that 
there would be “ that night great numbers of noblemen and gentlemen of 
the Irish Papists from all parts of the kingdom; that they would possess 
themselves of his Majesy’s ammunition to-morrow, being Saturday; that 
they would batter the chimnies—and, if the city would not yield, they 


* Leland, Vol. II. page 549. 

+ To add to the weight of the testimony of this perjurer, he is in some parts of the narrative 
styled ** a gentleman’’—but as liars are rarely consistent, he is designated in his proper capacity of 
“a servant,” in a letter from the lords justices to the lord lieutenant, dated October 25, 1641. 

** May it please your lordship,—On Friday, the 22d of this month, after nine o'clock at night, this 
bearer, Owen O’Conally, SERVANT TO SIR JOHN CLOTWORTHY, KNIGHT, came to me, 
the lord justice Parsons, to my house, &c. &c. [ Temple’s History, Dublin, 1724, page 27.} 

t Monimore appears on the map in a direct line, eighty-five miles from Dublin—but from the 
bends to pass, and hills to cross, it may be assumed to be ninety. The town of Connaught is not 
on any map. 
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would batter down the houses;” that ‘they would in all parts of the 
kingdom, destroy all the Protestants there to-morrow morning by nine 
or teno’clock;” and that, ‘ in all seaports and other towns of the king- 
dom, all the Protestants should be killed this night.” 

In this awful crisis, what course does Sir John Temple take, to 
save himself and the rest of the Protestants from impending destruc- 
tion! First, he sends O’Conally, who was drunk, and of course admi- 
rably calculated for such a mission, to McMahon, “ to get out of him as 
much certainty of the plot ashe could!!!" 2. He goes privately, about 
ten o'clock, to Lord Borlase’s house, without the town! 3. He sends for 
such of the Council as were then in town! 4. He, and the counsellors 
who came from the town, ‘ fell into consultation what was fit to be 
done, attending the return of O’Conally.” 5. O’Conally being brought 
to them, and being too drunk to give in his testimony, ‘ they gave 
him the convenience of a bed!!”* 6. When he had slept himself 
sober, they took his testimony, as below. 7. They then set a watch pri- 
vately on the lodgings of McMahon in the town, while they remained 
out of the town, 8. Waving sat up all night, out of town, in consultation, 
they sent, in the morning before day, into town, and seized McMahon, 
with his servant, at his lodgings. 9. And having, from various circum- 
stances, ‘‘ gathered that Lord Maguire was to be an actor in surprising 
the Castle of Dublin, they sent to secure him also.” 

The reader will probably suppose that I have been amusing him with 
some fabulous tales from the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, or from 
the Fairy Tales—for he well knows that there is nothing more absurd 
in these veritable histories, than this legend. But, to remove such a 
delusion from his mind, I annex the narrative and the deposition, ver- 
batim, from Temple’s History of the Irish Rebellion :— 


1. “ The lords justices had not any certain notice of the general conspiracy of 
the Irish until the 22d of October, in the very evening before the day appointed 
for the surprise of the castle and city of Dublin. 

2. “ The conspirators being, many of them, arrived within the city, and having 
that day met at the Lion tavern, near Copper alley, and there turning the drawer 
out of the room, ordered their affairs together, drunk healths upon their knees to 
the happy success of the next morning’s work. 

3. Owen O'Conally, a gentleman of a mere Irish family, but one that had 
long lived among the English and been trained up in the true Protestant religion, 
caine unto the lord justice Parsons, aBoUT NINE O'CLOCK THAT EVENING !! 

4. “ And made hun a broken relation of a great conspiracy for the seizing upon 
his majesty’s castle of Dublin. 

5. © He gave him the names of some of the chief conspirators! assured him that 
they were come up expressly to the town for the same purpose ; and that next 
morning they would undoubtedly attempt, and surely effect it, if their design were 
not speedily prevented ; 

6. “And that he had understood all this from Hugh McMahon, one of the chief 
conspirators, who was then in the tewn, and came up but the very same afternoon, 
for the execution of the plot ; 

7. “And with whom, indeed, he had been drinking somewhat liberally ; and, as 
the truth is, did then make such a broken relation of a matter that seemed so incred- 
ible in itself, as that his lordship gave rery little belief to it at first!!! 


* Borlase, a member of the council, at whose house the deposition is said to have been taken, 
states the drunkenness of O’Conally thus :— 

“In the disturbance of which perplexity, Owen O’Conally comes, ‘ or, as others write, was 
brought,’ where the lords justices were then met; sensible that his discovery was not thoroughly 
believed, professing that whatever he had acquainted the Jord Parsons with, ‘ touching the con 
Spiracy,’ Was true. 

“And could he but repose himself, (the effects of drink being still upon him,) he should discover 
more. 

Whereupon he had the conveniency of a bed.” [ Borlase’s History, folio, London, 1680.) 
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8. “In regard it came from an obscure person, and one, as he conceived, some- 
what distempered at that time. 

9. * But howsoever, the lord Parsons gave him order to go again to McMahon! ! ! 
and get out of him as much certainty of the plot!!! with as many particular cir- 
cumstances, as he could! ! ! straightly charging him to return back unto him the 
same evening!!! 

10. ‘* And in the mean time, having, by strict commands given to the constable 
of the castle, taken order to hare the gates thereof well guarded, as also with the 
mayor and sheriffs of the city, to have strong watches set upon all the parts of the 
same, and to make stay of all strangers, 

Ll. “ He went privately! / about ten of the clock that night, to the lord Bor- 
lase’s house, without the town, and there acquainted him with what he understood 
from O'Conally. 

12. “ They sent for such of the council as they knew then to be in the town. 

13. “ But there came only unto them that night Sir Thomas Rotheram and Sir 
Robert Meredith, chancellor of the exchequer: with these they fell into consulta- 
tion what was fit to be done!!! ! attending the return of O'Conally. 

14. “ And finding that he staid somewhat longer than the time prefixed, they 
sent out in search after him ; 

15. ** And found him seized on by the watch, and so he had been carried away 
to prison, and the discovery that night disappointed, 

16. “ Had not one of the lord Parsons’s servants, expressly sent, amongst others, 
to walk the streets, and attend to the motion of said O° Conally, come in, and rescued 
him, and brought him to the lord Borlase’s house. 

17. * O'Conally having somewhat recovered himself from his distemper, occa- 
sioned partly, as he said himself, by the horror of the plot revealed to him, partly 
by his too liberal drinking with McMahon, that he might the more easily get 
away from him, (he beginning much to suspect and fear his discovering of the 
plot,) 

Is. ‘ Confirmed what he had formerly related, and added these further particu- 
lars set down in his examination, as followeth :— 


“The examination of Owen O' Conally, gentleman, taken before us, whose names en- 
sue, October 22, 1641. 

“ Who being duly sworn and examined, saith :— 

19. * That he being at Monimore, in the county of Londonderry, on Tuesday 
last! he received a letter from Colonel Hugh Oge McMahon, desiring him to 
come to Conaught, in the county of Monaghan, and to be with him on Wednesday 
or Thursday last! 

20. “ Whereupon he, this examinate, came to Conaught, on Wednesday night 
last; 

21. “ And finding the said Hugh come to Dublin, followed him hither ; 

22. “ He came hither about six of the clock this evening ! 

23. “ And forthwith went to the lodging of the said Hugh, to the house near 
the Boat, in Oxmantown ; 

24. “And there he found the said Hugh, and came, with the said Hugh, inta 
the town, near the pillory, to the lodging of the Lord Macguire ; 

25. “ Where they found not the lord within; and there they drank a cup of 
beer; 

26. “ And then went back again to the said Hugh his lodging. 

27. “ He saith, that at the Lord Macguire his lodging, the said Hugh told him 
that there were and would be this night great numbers of noblemen and gentle- 
men of the Irish Papists, from all the parts of the kingdom, in this town; 

28. “Who with himself had determined to take the castle of Dublin, and pos- 
sess themselves of all his majesty’s ammunition there, to-morrow morning, being 
Saturday ; 

29. “ And that they intended first to batter the chimnies of the said town; and 
if the city would not yield, then to batter down the houses ; 

30. “ And so to cut off all the Protestants that would not join with them! 

31. “ He further saith, that the said Hugh then told him, that the Irish had 
prepared men in all parts of the kingdom, to destroy all the English inhabiting 
there, to-morrow morning by ten of the clock !! 

32. “And that in all the sea-ports, and other towns in the kingdom, all the 
Protestants should be killed this night! ! and that all the posts that could be, could 
not prevent it; 
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33. “ And further saith, that he moved the said Hugh to forbear executing of 
that business, and to discover it to the state, for the saving of his own estate ; 

34. ** Who said he could not help it; but said that they did owe their allegiance 
to the king, and would pay him all his rights; butthatthey did this for the tyran- 
nical government was over them, and to imitate Scotland, who got a privilege by 
that course; 

3. * And he further saith, that when he was with the said Hugh, in his lodg- 
ing, the second time, the said Hugh swore, that he should not go out of his lodg- 
ing that night; but told him that he should go with him the next morning to the 
castle ; and said, if this matter were discovered, some body should die for it; 

36. “ Whereupon this examinate feigned some necessity for his easement ; 
went down out of the chamber, and left his sword in pawn; and the said Hugh 
sent his man down with him; and when this examinate came down into the yard, 
and finding an opportunity, he, this examinate, leapt over a wall and two pales! ! 
and so came to the lord justice Parsons. 

“ October 22, 1641. Witiiam Parsons, 

Tuomas Rorneram, 
Rosert Merepiru, 
Owen O'Conatty.” 

37. “ Hereupon the lords took present order to hare a watch privately set upon the 
lodging of McMahon, as also upon the lord Macguire!!!!! 

32. ** And so they sat up all that night in consultation!!! having far stronger 
presumptions upon this latter examination taken than any ways at first they could 
entertain, 

39. “ The lords justices, upon a further consideration, there being come unto 
them carly nert morning ! several others of the privy council, sent before day, and 
seized upon MeMahon, then with his servant in his own lodging. 

40. “ Upon examination, he did without much difliculty confess the plot, reso- 
lutely telling them, that on that very day, all the forts and strong places in Ireland 
would be taken! ! 

41. “ That he, with the lord Maccuire, Hugh Birn, captain Brian O'Neil, and 
several other Irish gentlemen, were come up expressly to surprise the castle of 
Dublin. ; 

42. « That tarenty men out of each county in the kingdom!!! were to be here to 
join with them. 

43. * That all the lords and gentlemen in the kingdom, that were Papists, were 


engaged in this plot !!!° [ Temple, pp. 13, 19, 20, & 21.] 


This, gentle reader, is the history of the plot of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland to massacre allthe Protestants that would not join with them, 
taken verbatim from ‘Temple’s veracious narrative, as told by the ac- 
cusers themselves—a plot, the reality of which has been assumed by all 
the historians from that time to the present, even by Lingard, who has 
taken the falsehoods of his predecessors on trust. And Task you whether 
there ever was, or ever could be, a more ridiculous or absurd tale fab- 
ricated—and whether the folly and Bootian stupidity of the fabrication 
are not fully equal to the atrocious wickedness of the object, as stated 
by Leland. 

Can there be found, in this entire nation, a single man so ridiculous 
as to believe that a Roman Catholic colonel, engaged in a plot to de- 
stroy all the Protestants that would not join with the conspirators, would 
send forty or fifty miles for a Protestant servant to reveal the secret to 
him? that after having made the appointment, he would have left the 
place fixed ; that the Protestant would have been able, in the dark, and 
fatigued with a long journey, to find out the lodgings of an entire stran- 
ger newly arrived in town: that had Sir John Temple been informed 
at nine o'clock at night of a most murderous conspiracy to explode 
next morning for his destruction, and that of hundreds of thousands 
of his Protestant brethren, he would have sent back the informer, who 
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was then drunk, and whose absence from the house of the chief con- 
spirator must have excited suspicion, “ to get as much certainty of the 
plot as he could ’’—that he would then go out of town, and send for the 
other counsellors into touwn—that they should sit up all night, “ deliber- 
ating what was to be done’ in such an awful emergency, and not de- 
termine on seizing the chief conspirator, till morning ? 

He who can believe this, has a more capacious cesophagus for swal- 
lowing romance than the celebrated Jew, Apella. M. Carey. 

Philadelphia, May 9, 1834. 


LETTER XVIIi. 

To diversify the subject, and relieve the sombre style of my commu- 
nications, I shall here collect together some anecdotes of a kind 
which may be styled ‘light summer reading,” and which, perhaps, may 
amuse some of my readers, and be more acceptable than the tales of 
blood, which would otherwise occupy this letter. I was traveling 
many years since to the South, in the stage with Joseph Gales, sen. 
at a time when parties ran very high throughout the United States. 
In the stage at Baltimore was a very gentlemanly New-England man, 
whom neither of us knew, and by whom neither of us was known. 
He had, as we found afterwards, established a violent Federal paper in 
some part of Maryland, Easton, I believe. We soon entered into free 
conversation, on various subjects, and among the rest, on politics. I 
asked him what was the state of politics where he resided ? He replied 
with a rueful countenance,—* O, sir, we Federalists have no chance of 
success here: we are borne down by a host of foreign renegadoes.” 
This was obviously not very palatable to the ears of the foreign ren- 
egado who had asked the question, nor to Mr. Gales. Some time after- 
wards, Mr. Gales having descended from the stage, our compagnon de 
voyage asked me, ‘* Who is that gentleman?” ‘ Sir,” says I, with great 
gravity, “ he is an Englishman—Mr. Joseph Gales, Editor of the Ra- 
leigh newspaper, one of those foreign renegadoes, on whom you have 
been lavishing your compliments.” ‘“‘ Sir,”’ says he, “ I beg pardon ; 
I did not mean the English. I meant the Irish.” This was com- 
pletely out of the frying-pan into the fire. ‘ Then, sir,” replied I, 
“the compliment belongs to me, for [am an Irishman.” It is easy to 
judge how unpleasantly he must have felt at the discovery. We traveled 
together as far as Richmond; and I several times, at the tables d’hote, 
told the story laughingly, to show how guarded people ought to be in 
conversing in mixed companies, and how fairly this gentleman had 
been caught. He good-humoredly joined in the laugh. 

Another time I was traveling from Salem to Boston, at a period 
when the horrors of the reign of Robespierre had excited the indigna- 
tion of the mass of the nation. There was in the stage a very loqua- 
cious old lady, who said she wished well to all nations but the 'rench 
and the Irish. ‘* Madam,” says I, ‘‘ to prevent your going fariher, and 
saying what I know must be painful to you on retrospection, I think 
proper to inform you that I belong to the second of those nations, which 
you so pointedly reprobate.” 

I once traveled from Boston as far, I think, as Kennebunk, with a 
Mr. Coolidge, a wild harum-scarum young Bostonian, full of frolic and 
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fun, who, as he told me afterwards, had the day before applied at the 
stage office for a passage ; but finding my name on the book, had de- 
termined to postpone his journey; as, having so often seen my name 
coupled with bibles, testaments, and psalters, he had supposed I must 
be “some d d methodist parson.” He accordingly went home, 
but found that his business would suffer if he delayed his journey, and 
returned therefore to enter his name for a passage. I happened to be 
at that time in high spirits, as | am generally in traveling, and, before 
we got off the Boston pavement, convinced him how egregiously he had 
mistaken my character. ‘There was an old lady in the stage, whom I 
persuaded that Mr. Coolidge was a bachelor, in quest of a wife. She 
was going to Newburyport, to visit her daughter, a widow, and also a 
marriageable grand-daughter; and she directly commenced the trade 
of ‘a maneuverer,” detailing the various qualifications and virtues of 
both, in hopes of inducing Coolidge to stop at Newburyport, to pay 
attention to one or other of the ladies of the family. I need not say 
the lure was thrown out in vain. I passed Coolidge at most of the 
stage oflices at which we stopped, as a deaf man, calling out at the top 
of my voice, “‘ Mr. Coolidge, what will you drink ?” or asking some 
other question, and then left him with the landlords, who would baw! 
out close to his ear; and he, to humor the joke, would assume a 
vacant stare, and ask—** Did you speak to me, sir ? What did you say 2” 
This was a source of merriment throughout our whole journey. I spoke 
to almost every person we met on the road—beckoned boys back to 
take charge of pretended letters, a foolish practice not uncommon in 
those days, when travelers took more liberties than they do at present. 
In a word, nothing was left undone that could contribute to enjoyment 
—and I venture to say, that few stage parties ever enjoyed themselves 
more compietely than Mr. Coolidge and his supposed methodist parson. 
When I was about leaving the stage, I accosted one of the other pas- 
sengers, a Mr. King, a man with a very quizzical countenance, who 
had been remarkably silent. ‘‘ Mr. King,” says I, ‘‘ you are a great 
cheat.” ‘ How so, sir?” says he with great surprise. “* Why,” I replied, 
* you have a physiognomy that promises a whole volume of frolic and 
fun, and you have hardly said a word.” ‘ By gosh,” says he, ‘ you 
have fairly beat me out: I never was beat in traveling before.” Mr. 
Coolidge is at present a sober and respectable citizen of Boston, father 
of a large and interesting family. 

Some years since, Mr. Fitzwhylsonn, a highly respectable citizen, 
an inhabitant of Richmond, along time a correspondent of mine, dined 
with me on a Sunday. He had been to St. Augustine’s church, and 
took occasion to observe, that every thing there was conducted in a 
grand style; ‘ but,’ added he, ‘ it is all show—all ceremony. ‘There 
is no religion in it.” I allowed him to go on to the end of his tether, 
and then observed, smilingly, ‘‘ I cannot, my dear sir, resist the temp- 
tation to inform you, that you are at this moment surrounded by mem- 
bers of that congregation.”’ He was thunderstruck. ‘‘ Good heavens!” 
says he, “ has ever man so completely taken himself in? I had always 
fancied myself one of the most liberal of men on the score of religion, 
and behold, I have made a most miserable display of illiberal prejudice.” 
Every time we have met since, we have had a hearty laugh at the ad- 
venture. 
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In traveling from New-York to Philadelphia, some years since, the 
slenderness of my knowledge of the French led me into a most egregi- 
ous error, and excited the displeasure of a splendid French lady, who 
was inthe stage. She had lived a long time in New-York, and yet 
spoke the English language very imperfectly. I told her she ought to 
speak English constantly, when she was in company with English or 
Americans ; that this was the only way in which she could acquire it. 
** Monsieur,” says she, ‘‘j’ai honte,”’ I am ashamed ; literally “ I have 
shame.” Reiterating her own word. I replied ‘* Madame, je croyais 
que les dames F'ancoises w’ avait pas de honte’—whereas | ought to 
have said, as I really meant, “ mauvaise honte.” She was exasperated, 
and told me indignantly, that the French ladies had as much “ shame” 
(meaning modesty) as the Americans; and that there was more im- 
morality practised in New-York than in Marseilles, of which she was 
a native, or in Martinique, where she had long resided. It was in vain 
that I repeatedly pledged my honor, that I had not meant to affront 
her; that [ was led into error solely by repeating her own word. It 
was equally in vain that I appealed to some of the passengers who un- 
derstood French, who testified that the mistake was perfectly natural, 
and was justified by the imperfection of my knowledge of her language. 
Nothing could pacify her, and after several vain attempts, I relinquished 
the hope of soothing her feelings ; and she scarcely spoke another word 
during the rest of the journey. 


LETTER XIX, 

Suorrry after my arrival in this country, | went to Baltimore, where 
I lodged with an Acadian woman, who one day asked me what coun- 
tryman IT was. I replied, that I was an Irishman. She stared, opened 
her eyes, and appeared surprised. I asked her what was the matter! 
what was the cause of the surprise she expressed? She said, that she 
had not supposed that the Irish spoke the English language so well. 
I did not feel in the least degree flattered by this, as | had really 
believed that I spoke my native language very correctly. It is to be 
observed, that there are many natives of Dublin, who are persuaded 
that the upper classes of society in their city speak English as correctly, 
and the middle classes far more so, than the Londoners, with their 
heggs, and their harms, and their osses, and their olidays. Of this 
question it may be fairly said, “ adhuc sub judice lis est.’ Be this as 
it may, I thought no more of the compliment than if she had mentioned 
the color of my eyes or of my hair. Some time afterwards I met with 
a little Irishman, who had lodged in the same house, and who had a 
more villanous brogue than I had ever heard in Thomas-street market, 
Dublin, where the inhabitants of six or seven circumjacent counties 
‘most do congregate,” to dispose of their various commodities. Speak- 
ing of his landlady in the broadest brogue, he gravely told me, “ she 
wad ne beleeve I was an Irishmon, I spok the English langige so well.” 
I burst out into one of the loudest fits of laughter I ever enjoyed, at the 
discovery, that this was a ruse, which the landlady played off upon all 
her Irish boarders, to tickle their vanity ; and then, for the first time in 
my life, I began to doubt the correctness of my parts of speech. 

When I printed the Pennsylvania Evening Herald, William Prich- 
ard, a bookseller of Philadelphia, a Welchman, a mere poetaster, 
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handed to my partner, Mr. Spotswood, an epitaph on a friend, a 
schoolmaster, who had recently died. Spotswood, who was careless 
and thoughtless, put it into his pocket without mentioning it to me, 
who was the editor. By one of those contre temps, or rather in this 
instance coincidences, that sometimes queerly occur, ‘“ thinking 
nought” of the bookseller, or his epitaph, I inserted, that day, Dr. 
Ladd’s humorous epitaph on an old horse :— 


‘* Let no facetious mortal laugh, 
To see a horse's epitaph ; 
Lest some old steed, with saucy phiz, 
Should have the sense to laugh at his ; 
As well he might, for prove we can, 
The courser equal to the man. 
‘This horse was of supreme degree ; 
At least, no common steed was he : 
He scorned the tricks of sly trepanners, 
And never horse had better manners. 
lie scorned to tell a lie, or wince 
His words, by clipping half their sense ; 
But if he meant to show you why, 
He ‘d out with ‘t, let who would be by. 
And (how can man the blush restrain?) 
Neer took his Maker’s name in vain! 
A better servant horse was never ; 
His master owned that he was clever. 
Then to his equals all obliging, 
To his inferiors quite engaging ; 
A better Christian, too, | trow, 
Than some denominated so. 
fn him we the good father find, 
The duteous son, the husband kind ; 
The friend sincere—though, not to brag,— 
The honest and well-meaning nag. 
“Then let those fools, who vainly laugh 
To see a horse's epitaph, 
Go grope among the human dust, 
And find an epitaph more just.” 


The poct was so anxious to see himself in print, that he could not 
wait for the delivery of the paper, but sent for it to the office. He 
turned it, inside and outside, and sought for his favorite lucubration in 
vain. He was in a most violent passion. The mere neglect or omis- 
sion of his epitaph would have been sufficient to arouse his Welch 
blood, and set him in a flame. But to have a horse substituted for his 
learned friend, was an affront not to be borne. He ordered his name 
struck off the list of subscribers, and was with some difficulty dissuaded 
from sending me a challenge. His resentment did not subside for 
years. 

The Abbe Coria, Portuguese Minister in this country, had a high 
reputation for wit, humor, pointed sayings, and profound remarks. 
But I have doubted whether he was not a man of great preparation 
and study, and that many of his choice sayings, which were regarded 
as impromptus, were not prepared for the purpose, ready to be fired off 
when occasion offered,—which occasion he had the address frequently 
to produce, without danger of detection. It is well known, that when 
a man’s reputation for wit or humor is established, and when he knows 
how to give weight to what he says, by a sagacious nod of the head, a 
meaning shrug, or a wink, he can pass off his copper coins for silver, 
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All this, so far as the Abbe is concerned, is delivered with some hesi- 
tation. Let it pass for what it is worth, and no more. ‘The following 
anecdote may serve to shed some light on the subject. 

When Lady Morgan’s France made its appearance, I was highly 
delighted with it, in spite of the glaring folly that pervades its pages, 
of the constant introduction of French, apropos des bottes, a folly too 
common with many authors of the present day, but with none to such 
an absurd extent as this lady. 

This folly I overlooked, in consequence of the striking and exhilar- 
ating picture she drew of the melioration of the condition of the great 
mass of the nation, and the improvement of the morals of the higher 
orders of society; both of which advantages appeared prominently 
through the work, and inclined me to regard them as in some degree 
atoning for the tremendous horrors of the revolution. While I was in 
this mood, as regarded her work,the Abbe came one day into my store, 
and I asked him what he thought of it? ‘‘ Why, sir,” says he, with 
that dictatorial air which he well knew how to assume, on all questions 
of literature, ‘‘it is a mere catch-penny. She had a basket of names 
on one side of her desk, and a basket of anecdotes on the other—and 
she picked up a name and an anecdote, and tacked them together 
pretty much at random.” Indignant at this absurd criticism, I observed 
how very extraordinary it must have been, that a lady so long before 
the public, and with a respectable character as a writer, notwithstand- 
ing the affectation by which her writings were occasionally disfigured, 
should thus commit herself, being so immediately open to detection, if 
guilty of such outrageous imposture ; having given the names of persons 
and places well known to the literary world. “ Pray, sir,” says I, “ will 
you be so good as to point out one or two of those cases ? as I am really 
anxious to satisfy my mind respecting a work which has afforded me 
so much gratification.”” This was a poser. The Abbe took the book— 
tossed over some of its pages for three or four minutes—took out his 
watch—pleaded an engagement—went off without stating one instance 
in proof of the correctness of his ill-natured criticism—and I never saw 
him more. A tete-a-tete conversation, which I had had with him some 
time before, was not calculated to induce me to subscribe to the gen- 
eral opinion entertained of his intellectual powers. I believed, and 
still believe, that a nice tact, great address, skillful management, and a 
commanding tone, had accomplished for him, what they have effected 
for thousands before him; that is to say, operated with the effect of a 
microscope on the endowments bestowed on him by nature. 

A man of sense may artifice disdain ; 
As men of wealth may venture to go plain. 

The true Pathos. 'Toan importunate mendicant, whom I had some- 
times relieved, I said one day, on giving him a trifle—‘‘ Do not let me 
see you again for along time.’ He conformed to the direction, and 
refrained from applying for seven months. At length he ventured to 
bring and hand me a billet, of which I annex a copy, verbatim et liter- 
atim :— 

** Sir—You desired me, last time you relieved me, not to call for a long time. 
It was a few days after Easter. To a wretch in distress “ it is a very long time!” 

Yours, gratefully, 
Nov. 14. R. W. 
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I had been five or six years writing on the subject of Cotton Crops, 
Cotton Manufactures, Cotton Tariffs, and Cotton Prices Current, 
when, about nine or ten years since, traveling through Maryland in 
a stage with Mr. J. Gales, jun. and several members of Congress, I 
saw a plant, of a species that I had never seen before, and asked Mr. 
Gales what it was. He satisfied my curiosity by the information that 
it was the very plant which had furnished matter for so many of my 
lucubrations. M. Carey. 

Philadelphia, June 12, 1834. 


MY LODGINGS. 
If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. SHaksreare. 


** Biess me! what a world it is!—all ups and downs, and downs and 
ups.” Such was a sample of my cogitations as I reached the last step 
of the fourth flight leading to my Attic—my quiet, sublime Attic, com- 
manding a noble view of the Hudson river, and sundry small sloops,— 
which view, by the way, is greatly improved by the church-yard, which 
lies vis a vis in melancholy repose. 

I have always had a dash of philosophy about me, and Heaven knows 
how many fine reflections I might have made, had my foothold not 
given way as I touched the threshold of my aerial paradise, and had 
not I, by the force of rotary motion, and to my entire inconvenience, 
been sent to the shades below,—for it was pitch dark. 

* Are you hurt much, Mr. B ?” said ‘Timothy Vocal, issuing from 
his narrow cubby-hole, which he, to the utter violation of truth and 
plausibility, denominated his “room,” and sometimes, in virtue of a 
smail closet where his three shirts were deposited, his ‘* apartments.” 

Timothy was a clever fellow, after his fashion,—but ‘Timothy was, 
beyond controversy, an insufferable bore—he had caught the epidem- 
ic too, and was eternally buzzing into your ears, *f Rise, gentle moon,” 
or, “‘ Mild as the moonbeam,” without regard to time, place, or pres- 
ence. I hate a mere musical character, with a most sincere invetera- 
cy—from the bottom of my soul, | do detest and abhor him—and more 
than once did I threaten Timothy with a petition to the Corporation, 
to have him abated as a nuisance. ‘ Rise, gentle moon,” quoth 'Tim— 
the musical puppy ! 

Well, says Tim, ‘* Are you hurt much?” Should I confess it to him, 
thought I, though I were murdered ?—Never. 

* Hurt!” cried I; ‘a good joke, to be sure, if a gentleman can’t roll 
down stairs for his amusement, without exciting the tender solicitude of 
all his acquaintance ;” and here I rubbed my shin, under the pretence 
of adjusting my strap. 

Timothy opened his eyes ; the divertisement I had chosen must have 
seemed somewhat unique. I hate to be questioned about facts, so | 
bade Tim a good night, and pleasant dreams, whilst he reluctantly 
retreated into his box, with a stave of “ Rise, gentle moon,” rising to 
his lips. 

I reached my room, lighted my lucifer, and communicated the flame 
to an especial tallow candle. Now, thought I, for a little quiet. Ina 
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moment the key was turned, and, with my flannel dressing robe about 
me, | threw my battered body into an antique arm chair, and, after 
lighting a cigar, took up the Anatomy of Melancholy, by way of soothing 
my spirits. 

Murder! murder! there’s that horrid woman, the mistress of the 
house, scolding at her Irish handmaiden, from the head of the stairs, 
and, of course, at the top of her voice. I wish the devil had all the 
scolding women in the universe. 

“Fire! fire! fire!” cries a croaking vagabond, just under my win- 
dow ; ‘fire! fire! fire !’ echo a hundred voices at once, catching the 
favorite and familiar sound. Good heavens! how the fire, the cry, I 
mean, spreads in all directions; every watchman is bawling, every 
urchin is yelping, “fire! fire!” ‘*Go ahead, 23.” Curse 23, I wish 
23 and her whole company were in the ocean. Well, at last all is quiet 
once more. 

What impertinent scoundrel, can that be, knocking at my door? 
Down goes the Anatomy, round goes the key, and in walks Mr. Massa- 
chusetts Smith, a species of exquisite and would-be Uitterateur. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Smith ; (God forgive me,) pray be seated.” 

Smith is horribly tonguey, but his words are like water, spread over 
a wide surface : he was never guilty of a pointed remark in his life ; he 
is my fellow-lodger, however, and I must treat him with decency. I 
draw the cork of some particular hock of the vintage of ’22 ; the green 
glasses are filled to the brim. Mr. Massachusetts Smith, does n’t smoke, 
it makes him sick, tant pis; so much the less chance of arresting the 
volubility of his tongue. At first the scene stands thus— 

Smith, loquitur,—no matter what he says. 

B— ., drinks. 

Smith, loquitur. 

B , smokes,—puff—puff. 

** Apropos,” cries Smith, ‘‘ did Lever read you a story of mine, called 
Lionel the Lawless ?”’ 

Heaven forbid! I inwardly ejaculated. ‘No, my dear Sir, you 
never did; but I have no doubt, that I shall see it soon in print, and I 
should lose half the pleasure of reading it, by hearing it read.” 

“Oh! you need n’t mind that ; [ want your opinion of it, I'll go and 
get it.” 

Worthy reader, with honest sincerity, I can put my hand upon my 
heart, and declare, by all my hopes of heaven, that I envy no man the 
feelings which I experienced, during the little space which intervened be- 
tween the departure and return of my torture. A cold perspiration burst 
over my frame, and my very hair bristled at the thought of what I was 
about to endure, and that too in my own citadel, my chosen sanctuary : it 
was too, too abominable. Sorrow is vain, however, and I was forced to 
‘screw my courage to the sticking point,” nolens volens, for the thing 
was past praying for. I had one consolation left, my cigars, and I did 
not spare them. All things must have an end,—so Smith’s story had, 
though my recollection does not go so far back as its beginning. I ap- 
proved it highly, deplored that it had been kept so long from the world, 
and joined the gifted author in regrets, that another story of his had 
been lent out, tomy damage, I suppose, of another evening,—the deuce 
take it. (Exit Smith.) 
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Let me see,—what shall I read,—a chapter in Job, or a few pages of 
Priestley’s Autobiography ?—bah! I shall never get over this shock. 
Striking twelve, eh! well, I'll go to bed, and try to sleep it off. 

** Dingle, dingle, dingle !’’ Now what can that little bell mean? it 
can’t be breakfast time yet. I rub my eyes, yawn, stretch, rush to 
the window. <A rainy morning, delicious climate, charming May, 
exquisite Spring. Fire and fury! what a dull, scraping, tearing apol- 
ogy for a razor. I shall certainly see-saw all the skin off my chin. 
What democratic linen! it might pass for bombazine. I wish I knew 
who invented shirts ; 1 would burn him in efligy every morning. 

Here I am, at last, seated at the breakfast table, as it is called. 
“Very sorry,” squeaks my landlady, for the three hundred and sixty- 
fourth time, during the last year, to my certain knowledge, ‘‘ very sorry, 
ladies and gentlemen, that the coffee is burnt, especially as I have 
nothing but Graham bread in the house.” 

Merciful Heavens! was ever such an imposition heard of. Coffee! 
quoth a’—three kernels of burnt rye, to a gallon of Manhattan water, 
is the modest beverage before my landlady, if that may be styled 
Coffee! But n’importe ; she was once (alas!) in better circumstances, 
and my mother insists upon my starving with her, in common with the 
rats and mice of the family. This system of starvation is no joke, 
though I never relished the idea of erecting the empire of the mind 
over the deserted caverns of the stomach it makes me feel pathetic to 
think of it. 

O! let those cities, that of plenty’s cup, 

And her prosperities so largely taste, 

With their superfluous riots, hear these tears ! 
Pericles. 

Just hear Bellamy, at the other end of the table, attempting a witti- 
cism ; it is enough to make a man melancholy for a month, to hear wit 
squandered before such sorry fare; the very fact is prima facie evi- 
dence of the want of wit. Observe that dirty fellow opposite, picking 
his teeth, with all the gusto of enjoyment: he subsists on Graham bread, 
and would not eat cake at his own wedding, for fear there should be 
brandy in it. His motto, he says, is, ‘‘ No alcohol, tea, or coffee ;” and 
his coat of arms is, probably, a skeleton rampant, quartered on his 
favorite loaf. 

I am the most miserable dog in creation. I go about my business 
with an aching heart, and shudder at the return of nightfall. 

Thus do I live, from pleasure quite debarred, 
Nor taste the fruits, that the sun’s genial rays 
Mature, john-apple, nor the downy peach, 
Nor walnut in rough furrowed coat secured, 
Nor medlar, fruit delicious in decay ;— 
Afilictions great ! J. Phillips 


New York, June, i834. B. 
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SCENES IN EUROPE. 
VALLEY OF THE RHONE, JOURNEY OVER THE SIMPLON. 


On a beautiful afternoon in August, I left Geneva, in company with 
a ‘Tuscan lady, who was on her way to Florence. We followed the 
road along the northern shore of lake Leman, and, going by easy jour- 
nies, reached the little village of Aigle, at the close of the second day. 
We had now lost sight of the lake ; inaccessible mountains rose up on 
each side, leaving a narrow, but fertile valley, through which the 
Rhone flows. We traveled along the banks of the river, crossing and 
recrossing several times, till we reached Brieg, where the road begins 
to ascend. On the way, we passed many beautiful and romantic spots ; 
the bridge of St. Maurice, a single arch of two hundred feet, thrown across 
the Khone, the cascade of Pissevache, which falls from the alps, into the 
valley beneath, displaying a thousand rainbow hues in the sunlight, 
and the ‘fourtemagne, another cataract, less lofty, but even more pic- 
turesque, tumbling over the mountain side, and hurrying to the valley. 

One afternoon, we halted at the little city of Sion, one of the most 
remarkable places I ever saw. It is situated in the valley, about mid- 
way between the Alps on one hand, and the continued chain of the Jura 
on the other; it has the appearance of the greatest antiquity; a lofty 
wall, with indented battlements, encompasses it entirely, so that the 
only approach is through a few gateways, whose time-worn stones seem 
tottering to their fall. It is an aristocratic little city, the residence of 
a Bishop ; and the houses have an air of grandeur rarely to be met with 
in the towns of Switzerland. 

On the eastern side, two hills, entirely distinct from each other, yet 
not more than half a mile apart, rise suddenly from the plain, to the 
height of four or five hundred feet, and apparently inaccessible except 
on the side towards the city. ‘The summit of each of these hills, or 
rather mountains, is crowned with the ruins of an immense castle. 
With much ado, we mounted up to one of these ruins by a footpath, 
which winds along the side of the hill. We had toiled upward for some 
time, but still, as we looked up, there was the immense castle far, far 
above us, the formidable walls resting on the very verge of a perpen- 
dicuiar rock, and apparently an eagle’s flight alone could reach them. 
My companion, fatigued with having already mounted to a great height, 
sat down on the grass in despair; but I determined to look a little 
farther, before I gave up the point. Ascending somewhat higher, I 
came to the eastern side of the hill, where I found myself on a small 
platform, which looks down upon the valley and terminates in a preci- 
pice of several hundred feet, perpendicular, at the foot of which, the 
stormy Rhone sweeps furiously by. Still I found no access to the castle 
which stood far above me, the rocks of its foundation setting hope at 
defiance. At length I spied at the foot of the rock, a low, narrow 
gateway, which I[ passed, and, turning to the left, and then to the right, 
saw before me a stairway, so long that it seemed to mount up to the 
very heavens. ‘The steps were formed of rude stone, yet broad; and 
the ascent was so gradual, that a horse might easily pass up and down. 
Satisfied that this was the only entrance, I returned for my companion, 
and we ascended together. A large and strong gate, seemed anciently 
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to have defended this passage, about half way up; but the portals had 
long ago decayed and fallen from their hinges. Having reached the 
summit, we found ourselves on a sort of esplanade, surrounded on three 
sides by small houses, and an ancient Gothic church. On the west it 
is defended only by a parapet, which, however, in looking over it, was 
found to rise from another platform, lower down the hill, and defended 
in the same manner. 

The view from this elevation was very fine. Beneath us, was the 
city with its venerable fortifications, its large square houses, and the 
fine cathedral ; farther on we saw the beautiful valley, we had traversed, 
while the Alps and the Jura closed the scene. All about us had the 
appearance of extreme age ; the few low houses constructed of the fallen 
stones, contrasted mournfully with the remains of Gothic splendor, 
which marked the ancient castle ; immense windows closed up, remains 
of towers and battlements, all the magnificent paraphernalia of a feu- 
dal residence, were blended curiously with the more recent and hum- 
ble dwellings, inhabited by a few peasants, and half savage priests. 
The church appeared little injured by time, or the ravages of war; a 
dark, heavy Gothic pile, lonesome and desolate. It seemed like bury- 
ing ourselves alive, when we entered ; and, shuddering at the dreadful 
solitude, we hastily withdrew, and breathed more freely, when we had 
departed from the lonely walls of this abode of strength and terror. 

‘The other castle, upon the neighboring hill, is still more picturesque. 
On three sides, the hill rises perpendicularly from the plain, and the 
castle walls touch the very brink ; the only approach is from the city, 
and this is defended by a strong wall, at some distance from the castle, 
the path conducting through a lofty arched gateway. The walls of the 
castle seemed to be still perfect, and nothing indicated ruin, save that 
windows, doors, and roof, had fallen away. Seen at evening, the effect 
was very fine ; the whole form of the castle, the pointed windows, the 
battlements and towers, every part complete could be traced against 
the back-ground of the sky. It was one of the most sublime objects I 
ever beheld : perfect solitude prevailed; no sound issued from those 
desolate haunts, where ruin had made her abode ; ro living thing was 
there, all was silent as the grave; and the scene reminded me of the 
wildest fictions of romance. 

These two castles, with another at a considerable distance, are said 
to have been possessed anciently by three brothers, who commanded 
the valley, to the great annoyance of all travelers. Descending from 
their strong-holds, they attacked unarmed caravans, robbed the travel- 
ers, and sometimes carried them to the dungeons of their castles, from 
which, they were only liberated upon the payment of an exorbitant 
ransom. 

There is a story, that one of these castles having been taken by 
stratagem, a Spanish Bishop was found in the dungeon. Returning 
from an embassy to Rome, he was made prisoner with his suite, who 
were all put to death by the marauders. ‘The Bishop, refusing to pay 
the ransom demanded, had suffered three years severe imprisonment, 
when he was found there. 

At Brieg, we began to ascend the Alps by the Simplon ; the road 
resembling that, by which I had crossed the Jura, being a narrow shelf 
cut in the side of the hill, a precipice on one hand, and a high wall of 
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rocks on the other. The scenery, however, is much more beautiful ; 
the mountains, which approach the road, are more verdant, while their 
summits are far more lofty, and often covered with snow. At times 
the road passes through long galleries, hewn in the solid rock, of which 
there are five or six on the Simplon. ‘The bridges are very beautiful, 
some of them joining two opposite mountains at their nearest approach, 
and consisting of a single arch, thrown over a chasm of some hundred 
feet. Little streams, formed on the mountain tops, fall in glittering 
cascades over their craggy sides, and rush down the valley, to offer 
their tribute to the ‘ arrowy Rhone.” Occasionally glaciers extend 
even to the road side. Here and there might be seen a peasant’s cot- 
tage, and at regular stations on the way, are comfortable houses for 
travelers, who should be overtaken by the storm. But in general, 
nature alone holds sway ; we seemed to have entered her own temple, 
where she had fixed her abode among the everlasting hills, secure from 
the defiling hand of man. What, in comparison with the surrounding 
majesty, is the Simplon, the boasted work of the conqueror of Europe! 
a slender path hardly discoverable, often torn and washed away by the 
sporting elements, where the wayfarer creeps silently and almost breath- 
lessly along, regarding with dread the impending crags, and the yawn- 
ing abyss, and hurries on his way, awe-struck by the solitude and vast- 
ness of the scene. 

We reached the highest point about noon. A spacious convent, es- 
tablished there, offers food and lodging to the weary traveler, free of 
expense. We were most cordially received by the monks, who con- 
ducted us over the whole building, and invited us to dinner ; we were 
pressed for time, however, and obliged to decline their hospitality. We 
now began to descend with one wheel in the drag, so that the horses 
trotted easily down. ‘The scenery on the Italian side is much the 
finest, the mountains approach nearer to each other, and are more bold 
and striking, than upon the side toward Switzerland ; the narrow ravine 
allows only room for the road, and the torrent, which tumbles over its 
rocky bed; beautiful waterfalls of an hundred feet, descend from the 
mountains, one of them so near the road, that it is constantly wet with 
the spray. On each side rise, abruptly, the awful walls of the Alps, 
almost shutting out the day from the narrow cleft, through which the 
road passes. 

As we proceeded, the mountains again left a considerable valley 
between them ; the softness and richness of the scenery, the shady nut- 
trees, the clustering grape-vines, the snow white cottages, scattered on 
the hill-side, announced that we were now entering the garden of the 
world. At night-fall we had reached the plain, and I slept, for the 
first time in my life, in Italy. 
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DRIVING A COACH. 


Says the Landlord to Whip, as he saw him approach, 
‘Your ‘re the driver, I find, of the Rockingham coach.” 
“Not I,” replies Whip, ‘ for at all times my course is 
To sit on the box, and drive forward the horses.” 
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THE HYMN IN THE DESERT. 
BY I. M‘LELLAN, JUN. 


‘« We broke the silence of the desert by singing an English Hymn, with which our native com 

panions were highly delighted.”” Auay’s Cugfrarian Researches. 
Beneatu the spreading Afric wood, 
The native and the stranger stood— 
It was a wild and savage scene, 
Where ne’er before had Christian been ; 
The towering Yellow-tree on high 
Waved its green branches to the sky, 
And, thick with pendant lichens hung, 
From which the chattering parrot swung 
Around, the deep Mimosa grove 
Its wild impervious covert wove ; 
The coral tree bloomed thick o’er head ; 
The bean-tree its red blossoms spread ; 
While herds of gnoes—the swift gazelle— 
The jackall, with its startling yell— 
The antelope, than wind more fleet, 
When nearer sounds the hunter's feet, 
All ranged the wide savannahs reund, 
And filled the desert plains with sound. 
"T was noon—and ’neath the forest's arch 
Savage and Christian ceased the march. 
Each Caffré warrior cast away 
His battle-axe and assaga, 
And each dark girl threw down her freight 
Of corn and milk, a weary weight, 
And listened, with attentive ear, 
The pilgrim’s rising Hymn to hear. 


They sang a strain of other days, 

A hymn of gratitude and praise ; 

Such they had heard from humble choirs 
Oft, in the country of their sires, 

In many a rural church at home, 

Far, far beyond the heaving foam. 

And, as they sang the well-known strain, 
They thought of that dear home again ; 
They thought, each one, of early years— 
Of boyish joys and boyish tears, 

When each one, as the village bell, 

Sent its deep summons down the dell— 
With cheek all bloom, and forehead fair, 
Walked to the lowly house of prayer. 
They thought of that old holy man, 
With locks of snow and features wan, 
That in the neat small pulpit stood, 

And gave them precepts wise and good, 
And read the very hymn, which they 
Were singing in the wilds that day. 

The glistening tear, that filled each eye, 
Showed feeling’s fountain not yet dry ; f 
And e’en the savage of the plain 
Was moved by the unwonted strain. ' 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Poems, by Cynthia Taggart. 


This little volume comes from the press, commended to the humanity 
of the public, by a tale of the deepest distress. The amiable author 
has been afflicted many years by an excruciating disease, for which 
she has sought relief in the consolations of poetical composition. ‘These 
poems were written at intervals, running through several years. ‘They 
were not composed with a view to the public taste,—they are not pub- 
lished with a view to public applause. They contain a plaintive and 
most melancholy record of a heart worn down by constant suffering, 
compared with which the ordinary calamities of repining men are trifles 
light as air. Yet they show a fine eye for the beauties of the outer 
world, a delicate ear, and a most exalted moral sense. Had the usual 
advantages of health, and education, and society, been within the 
reach of this suffering lady, her name would ere this have stood high 
among the noble daughters of America to whom our literature owes 
many of its choicest gems. As it is, her works will excite sympathy 
in every breast that is capable of feeling for another’s woes. Faults in 
abundance might be pointed out. Her verse is not always smooth— 
her thoughts are not always clearly expressed—her epithets are not 
always in good taste. But, what genius can overcome the torture of a 
never-ceasing pain? What critic would not be disarmed by the sight 
of suffering—hopeless, ceaseless, remediless ? 

In some pieces there is much merit. The sentiments are pure, 
simple, and natural. The language flows with an agreeable fullness 
and harmony. Her range of observation is necessarily small; her 
illustrations, therefore, are obvious, and never far-fetched. But, from 
beneath this load of affliction and depression, the true poetic spirit 
beams forth, occasionally, in unsullied beauty. ‘The following poem is 
taken almost at random :— 


THE TWIN SISTERS, 

Sweet blooming babe ! 
Now gentleness thine every action wears, 
And winning sweetness with a charm unnamed. 
What beauties wrap thy little form around, 
And glow resplendent in thy beaming face! 
And playful frolic in those laughing eyes 
Darts its enlivening influence to the soul. 
And thy fair sister, gentler than thyself, 
Twin-born with thee, with pleasing aspect smiles, 
And with a calm confiding glance of love 
Steals the fond heart away ; tho’ yet unfelt 
Each pleasing power and winning trait within. 
These ever growing charms, this dawning grace, 
And fascinating play and loveliness endear 
But soon the infant state will pass away, 
And richer treasures ripen and unfold, 
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And intellectual pleasures thrill the soul ;— 
Their forms in beauty’s bright perfections swell. 
Then, oh how fondly, will these darlings love! 
Whom the same period gave to life and light, 
And the same cradle rocked to rosy rest, 

And the same arms in tender office bore. 

Sweet, lovely babes, may kinder arms than those 
That now support you, be your guardian strength; 
Embrace you with immortal love, and bear 

You safely to your Savior’s breast, 

When this vain transitory life hath passed ! 

We sat down to read this book with a strong prejudice against it. 
We rose fom its perusal with a fervent admiration of the more than 
heroic constancy and strength of character displayed by its excellent 
author. Such noble examples of female fortitude ought to be snatched 
from oblivion. They raise our nature above the earth on which we 
dwell. ‘They rebuke the spirit of discontent, which is ever and anon 
breaking out from the healthy, the rich, the great, and the powerful. 
They show the truth of our religion in brighter colors than all the pomp 
of public worship, all the ostentation of saintly display, all the donations 
** for the education of pious young men for the ministry,” all the zeal 
of flaming sectaries, and all the fury of controversial theology. 





Letters of Tohn Randolph, toa Young Relative ; embracing a Serics of 
Years, from early Youth, to mature Manhood. 


The editor of these letters says, ‘‘ I shall make no apology for giving 
them to the public; neither have they a right to require, nor shall they 
receive, any explanation of motives, that may be personal to myself, in 
making the publication.” Amazing! One would think, from this 
conceited declaration, that John Randolph’s letters to his nephew, 
were of a nature to set the world in a blaze. What the editor’s mo- 
tives may be, we neither know nor care. He is evidently a very silly 
man, and seems to think the celebrity and acknowledged genius of his 
uncle belong, by right of blood, to himself. He shows that he pos- 
sesses an abundant share of that most ridiculous thing in the world 
—Virginia pride. ‘The Old Dominion, as that respectable state has 
been sometimes inappropriately called, is making herself the laugh- 
ing-stock of the rest of the Union. Her great men are thought to 
be the only great men ; her petty, local politics the absorbing interest 
of all creation; what she says, and what she thinks, is to be received 
the world over; what other people say and think, is of no conse- 
quence. A Virginian cannot understand that his own state is not 
the most important object of contemplation and wonder ; that the eyes 
of mankind are not, in fact, riveted on her doings, and the fate of man- 
kind, is not entirely dependent on her nod. ‘The exaggerated antics of 
this ludicrous vanity are perfectly harmless, nay, perhaps, of some use, 
inasmuch as they gratify the feeling of fancied consequence belonging 
to the actors. And while the Virginian is strutting, and declaiming, 
and making heavy drafts on the world’s wonder, other people are laugh- 
ing in their sleeves and enjoying the joke. So, perhaps, the dream of 
self-importance had better not be interrupted. 

The Virginia Gentleman, too, is a thing talked about and vaunted 
to an astonishing degree. A well-bred man in that state, like well- 
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bred men in other states, is entitled to the appellation of gentleman. 
But what magic there is in chewing tobacco, spitting, drinking mint 
julep in the morning, and toddy at noon; horse-racing, fisticufling, 
and other like genteel accomplishments, to bestow on a Virginian, by 
eminence, the patent of a gentleman, is not so clear to others as to 
these gentlemen themselves. 

Mr. John Randolpk’s nephew must not be surprised, considering the 
barbarism of all the world outside of Virginia, to find that these letters 
are not looked upon with extatic wonder. In point of fact, there are 
not half a dozen pages in the whole volume worth reading. They 
consist chiefly of personal and domestic details, directions about horses, 
fillies, colts ; notices of Jupiter, Quasha, Juba, and his nephew’s bad 
spelling, and complaints of the ingratitude of mankind. In regard to 
the latter, if it be not high treason against the majesty of Virginia 
grandeur, we might ask, What claim has Mr. John Randolph to the 
gratitude of any body? but, as the question might be deemed imperti- 
nent, we forbear. As to the nephew, he must have been an exceeding 
blockhead—it having apparently cost him some twenty years hard 
work to learn orthography ; and this is the only fact of any importance 
communicated to the public in this wonderful volume. Strange and 
surprising though this be, the world at large will not probably say 
much about it, seeing that sundry great revolutions are going on, and 
many great writers are absorbing public attention, in spite of the su- 
perior claims of Mr. John Randolph’s nephew’s bad spelling, and Mr. 
John Randolph’s puppy’s broken leg. 

Atter all, we fancy, Mr. Randolph’s fame will be merely traditional. 
A man of his cast of mind rarely leaves any thing of the slightest value 
to posterity. His talent in satire made him dreaded and hated during 
life—his literary remains, these letters, surely, will not redeem his fame 
now that he is dead. Unless his papers contain something better, and 
unless they fall into the hands of a more sensible editor, the name of 
John Randoiph will only serve ‘to point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

The following two extracts are almost all the volume contains that 
deserves even a passing glance :— 

Do not, however, undervalue the character of the real gentleman, which is the 
most respectable amongst men. It consists not of plate, and equipage, and rich 
living, any more than in the disease which that mode of life engenders; but in 
truth, courtesy, bravery, generosity, and learning, which last, although not essen- 
tial to it, yet does very much to adorn and illustrate the character of the true gen- 
tleman. Tommy Merton's gentlemen were no gentlemen, «xcept in the accepta- 
tion of innkeepers, (and the great vulgar,as well as the small,) with whom he who 
rides in a coach and six, is three times as great a gentleman as he who drives a 
post-chaise and pair. Lay down this as a principle, that truth is to the other vir- 
tues, what vital air is to the human system. They cannot exist at all without it ; 
and as the body may live under many diseases, if supplied with pure air for its 
consumption, so may the character survive many defects, where there is a rigid 
attachment to truth. All equivocation and subterfuge belong to falsehoed, which 
consists, not in using fulse words only, but in conveying false impressions, no 
matter how ; and if a person deceive himself, and I, by my silence, suffer him to 
remain in that error, | am implicated in the deception, unless it be one who has 
no right to rely upon me for information, and, in that case, ’t is plain, I could not 
be instrumental in deceiving him. 


To form good habits is almost as easy as to fallintobad. What is the difference 
between an industrious, sober man and an idle drunken one, but their respective 
habits? °T is just as easy for Mr. Harrison to be temperate and active, as 't is for 
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poor Knowles to be the reverse ; with this great difference, that, exclusively of 
the effects of their respective courses of life on their respectability and fortunes, 
the exercises of the one are followed by health, pleasure, and peace of mind, 
whilst those of the other engender disease, pain, and discontent—to say nothing of 
poverty in its most hideous shape, want, squalid misery, and the contempt of the 
world, contrasted with affluent plenty, a smiling family, and the esteem of all 
good men. Perhaps you cannot believe that there exists a being who would hesi- 
tate which of these two lots to choose. Alas! my son, vice puts on such alluring 
shapes, indolence is so seducing, that, (like the flies in Asop,) we revel whilst the 
sun shines, and for a few hours’ temporary pleasure pay the price of perishing 
miserably in the winter of our old age. ‘The industrious ants are wiser. By a 
little forbearance at the moment, by setting a just value on the future, and disre- 
garding present temptation, they secure an honorable and comfortable asylum. 
All nature, my son, is a volume, speaking comfort and offering instruction to the 
good and wise. But “the fool saith in his heart, There is no God:” he shuts 
his eyes to the great book of Nature that lies open before him. Your fate, my 
dear Theodorick, is in your own hands. Like Hercules, every young man has 
his choice between pleasure, falsely so called, and infumy, or laborious virtue and 
a fair fume. In old age, indeed long before, we begin to feel the folly, or wisdom, 
of our selection. | confidently trust that you, my son, will choose wisely. In 
seven years from this time, you will repent, or rejoice, at the disposition which 
you make of the present hour. 





The Pilgrims of the Rhine. By the Author of Pelham, Eugene 

Aram, &§c. 

This book contains much fine description and beautiful sentiment. 
The ground-work of the whole is a simple and pathetic story of a lady 
and her lover, who travel through the romantic country of the Rhine. 
The beauty of the heroine is described in the most vivid and delicate 
colors. ‘lhe character wins the interest and touches the deepest feel- 
ings of the heart. She has all the warm sympathies and affections of 
noble-hearted woman, and is yet free from every affectation, every low 
tendency, every ridiculous weakness. She is a being of earth, with 
almost no earthly imperfections ; a being not of real, at least not of 
daily \ile, and yet not above our comprehension, not impossible, not 
improbable. In such conceptions, the bright fancy of Bulwer shines 
pre-eminent and alone. In such description, his masterly English, 
selected from the choicest parts of our multifarious language, rich, 
expressive, poetical, and harmonious, surpasses all other writers of the 
age. If his writings had all been such, the reading world would have 
been spared an immense mass of trash and slang, which have done 
much to pervert the morals and spoil the style of his cotemporaries. 

The heroine is suffering in an advanced stage of consumption, and, 
in company with her lover, and father, travels in search of restoration 
of health. The gradual progress of the disease, the anxious cares of 
the lover and the beauties of the country, are described with feeling, 
truth, and power. ‘To amuse the Janguor of illness, and to lighten 
the fatigues of the journey, a variety of stories are introduced, and in- 
geniously designed to illustrate the character and superstitious notions 
of the dwellers in that poetical region. ‘The ‘ Maid of Malines,” is 
admirably told ; so is the ‘* Life of Dreams.” 

It is hardly worth while to analyze a book which every body has 
read. It has more just thought, more beautiful description, and more 
excellent sentiment than any one of Bulwer’s other wogks, perhaps than 
all put together. But we think the effect is somewhat injured by the un- 
derplot of the Fairies. This is designed both to illustrate a favorite 
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fancy of the English and German popular mind, and to convey a vari- 
ety of satirical allusions to the politics of the day. The former may 
be in keeping with the general design, but the latter seems to be a 
useless excrescence. Even the former is not called for. It is too late 
in the day to use such machinery ; and as to fairies in general, we en- 
tertain for them a cordial detestation, regarding them like monkeys, as 
an odious imitation of humanity. We recommend to the reader a liberty 
which we have not ourselves taken,—to skip over all this part of the 
book, in the assurance that he will not only finish it the sooner,—an 
important thing in these days of a teeming press,—but that he will es- 
cape a most annoying and impertinent interruption, from beings, who 
excite an interest im very nearly the manner of gnats and musquetoes. 





Sketches. By Mrs. Sigourney. 


The praise of criticism is not necessary to commend the writings of 
Mrs. Sigourney to the favor of her countrymen. Her reputation has 
been growing for several years, as an author of sound sense, a correct 
moral tone, and of very considerable literary powers. As a poet, 
she has met with great applause; in the volume now before us, her 
talents, as a prose writer, are favorably exhibited. It contains six 
sketches, of nearly equal degrees of axcellence. ‘‘ The Father” is a 
highly-wrought picture of paternal love for an amiable and accom- 
plished daughter. It is founded on natural feelings, and those among 
the most sacred of the human heart. In the main, it is true, but not 
wholly so. ‘The characteristic feelings of the Father are sometimes 
exaggerated and not well discriminated. The reader feels that the 
picture is worked up by labor, and not rapidly and delicately traced 
from observation, with the versatile hand of true genius. 

The “ Legend of Oxford” is a well-written description of the early 
settlement of that town. The troubles of the Huguenots, and their 
peculiarly bland and generous character, are related and exemplified 
in a very interesting manner. The account of the captivity, the mas- 
sacre, and the final desolation of the village, contains many pathetic 
touches. ‘The Family Portraits” is a simple tale, in which the 
heroine fancies herself in love with an Irish pretended captain, and 
plots an elopement, with the aid of a treacherous French waiting-maid. 
There is no distressing intricacy in the story; but the conflicts in the 
mind of Mary, between her imaginary passion and her sense of duty, 
are well described. ‘The elopement is prevented partly by accidental 
circumstances, and partly by the timely interference of a sagacious 
uncle. The swain, who had sighed after the fortune of our heroine, 
proves to be the husband of a wife in Ireland, and the lord of a potato 
patch. In due course of time, the lady is soberly married to a worthy 
young Huguenot, and becomes an exemplary matron in the infant 
colony. ‘The author has attempted to paint a voluble waiting-woman ; 
but has not, in the slightest degree, succeeded. The speeches she 
puts into the mouth of Madelaine Dubelde, are utterly out of char- 
acter ; and the language is such as no mortal would or could ever use, 
under the circumstances of the case. 

The story of “Oriana” is the best in the book. The picture of 
female loveliness and wife-like devotion, is true and touching. The 
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scene is laid in the Revolution, and the period is one, which the Amer- 
ican heart looks upon with never-ceasing interest. The close of this 
story is marked by some of that elaborate exaggeration, which we have 
spoken of before. But Oriana herself is a beautiful creation. All the 
circumstances of her life, her long, wasting illness, and her death, are 
naturally and feelingly described. 

The ‘ Intemperate” is too true to nature, in its horrid details of 
a loathsome vice, to be subjected to literary criticism. 

The “ Patriarch’’is a singular description of an insulated commu- 
nity in North-Carolina. Whether it is fiction or fact we know not. 
It has a little too much Arcadian perfection for the latter, and a little 
too much circumstantial and local detail for the former. But it is an 
excellent description of simple, patriarchal life, under the influence of 
pure religion. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s style is marked with strong sense, but is wanting 
in versatility. She treats a grave subject with propriety and dignity, 
but has little or no grace in attempting a lighter theme. Her words 
are commonly forcible, and her sentences correct ; but her imagination 
never overflows with the exuberant richness, the fervor, and life of 
high poetical genius. When she aims at wit or humor, her aim misses 
its mark. Her turn of mind is serious, not by nature sportive. She 
discourses eloquently on virtue more frequently than she embodies a 
virtuous character. She describes the force of passion; but rarely 
draws from the life and true ¢o the life, a man or woman, under the 
power of passion. For common reading she has a little too much sen- 
timent: the moon shines rather more than is requisite, and the eye 
fills with tears, and silver locks hang down from aged and venerable 
heads, more than the actual state of things will warrant. Perhaps 
these things are natural to her, in her capacity of authoress. We have 
been struck with this, among other peculiarities of female writers. 

But the moral character of Mrs. Sigourney’s work is of the best and 
highest sort. An unceasing vein of the purest religious feeling, runs 
through all her writings. Not a sentiment can be found in them, 
which the most virtuous heart should not cherish ; not an expression, 
which the most fastidious delicacy may not utter. She refers con- 
stantly to the Christian Faith as the source of high courage, true 
greatness, and as the only firm support in sorrow, sickness, and death. 





Journal of a Residence in Scotland and Tour through England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, with a Memoir of the Author, and 
Extracts from his Religious Papers. Compiled from the Manu- 


scripts of the late Henry B. McLellan. By I. McLellan, jun. 


This is a work more interesting as an indication of what its lament- 
ed author would have accomplished, had his life been spared, than for 
its intrinsic merits, though these are by no means inconsiderable. 
The principal part of it consists of familiar letters, addressed to his 
friends, describing objects and persons in the old world, and written 
without the most remote thought of publication. This fact, as well as 
the melancholy bereavement which led to its being published, would 
disarm the severity of criticism, and lead one to overlook its faults of 
omission and commission, were they ten times more numerous than 
they are. We do not make these remarks by way of apology or excuse 
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for this volume ; for it by no means needs any. The letters have merit 
enough of their own to tabide a judgement upon that merit alone. 
They are written with spirit, animation, and good taste, and evince 
habits of observation and powers of reflection, of no commen order. 
The fact, that they are published as they came from she writer’s pen, 
while it excuses some carelessness of style, renders them more in- 
teresting as a natural and unstudied picture of his mind and character. 
He was a young man of uncommon promise, and his early death is a 
subject of sorrow to all who value sincere piety, moral worth, and in- 
tellectual activity. He gave assurance of the highest usefulness in the 
sacred profession to which he was destined, and to a preparation for 
which he devoted himself with untiring assiduity. His high character 
and agreeable manners secured him the friendship of many distin- 
guished persons in England and Scotland, whose approbation and con- 
fidence alone would be proof of uncommon merit. No one can read 
this volume without sharing in the warm interest which he inspired 
while living, and in the affliction which his premature death has awak- 
ened in his friends and relatives. 





Letters from the Canary Islands, by D. J. Browne. 


Mr. Browne lately made a voyage to these islands, for the sake of 
scientific observation. This little volume is the result of his travels 
and researches. It gives evidence of an active mind, and of consider- 
able power in observing. It is written in the form of ietters, beginning 
with some general remarks on the Canaries, and then a particular ac- 
count of his voyage, followed by his researches after his arrival. As 
soon as he had landed at Orotava, he began, with great activity, the 
task for which his voyage had been undertaken. His inquiries were 
devoted chiefly to the physical condition of these islands, in the course 
of which he ascended the Peak of ‘Teneriffe three times. ‘The descrip- 
tions of these ascents are very interesting, aud the facts observed are, 
probably, valuable, in natural history. Besides these ascents, Mr. 
Browne made excursions to Chasna, and Candelaria,—made a trigo- 
nometrical measurement of the Peak, which he found to be about 
twelve thousand one hundred and seventy-seven English feet in height, 
and recorded a great variety of observations taken in these several 
excursions. ‘here is, also, a short topographical description of the 
Canary Islands, and a particular account of their natural history. 

Common readers will be more pleased with Mr. Browne’s sketch of 
their social condition, and perhaps with the somewhat apocryphal his- 
tory of the Guanches. Mr. Browne’s speculations on the fabled Atlantis 
of antiquity do not amount to much; nor is the story of the man more 
than a dozen feet high a valuable addition to our anthropological stores. 

Mr. Browne’s language shows but little practice in writing. His sen- 
tences are often awkward and involved, and his phrases ill-chosen. On 
page 103, for instance, he says, ‘‘ It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
in all Spanish provinces, the Catholic religion is universally tolerated,” 
&c. ‘Totalk about the Catholic religion being tolerated in a Spanish 
province, is altogether absurd. He might as well say the Catholic relig- 
ion is tolerated in Rome, or Episcopacy in England. We must give 
our author the praise of being an industrious observer, and the blame 
of being a credulous compiler and a clumsy writer. 














POLITICS 


Concress. Before this number of 
the Magazine can reach our subscribers, 
Congress will have adjourned,—both 
Houses having passed a joint resolution 
for adjourning on the 30th day of June. 
Perhaps there has never been a session 
of this body, during which so little has 
been effected. Important subjects have 
been before it, but few of them have 
been brought to maturity. On every 
topic introduced, susceptible of a politi- 
cal bearing, the different parties have 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
to introduce their partizan politics. Dis- 
cussions, all but endless, have ensued ; 
and thus seven months have passed 
away, with no benefit to the country, 
and probably but little profit to indi- 
viduals. 

Among the most prominent incidents 
connected with the proceedings of Con- 
gress, not recorded in our last, are the 
Reports of the Committee, appointed to 
investigate the affairs of the Bank of the 
United States, made to the House of 
Representatives, and those made to the 
Senate by the Committee which had in 
charge certain resolutions relating to 
the affairs of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. <A majority of the committee 
last mentioned, reported a statement, of 
which the following is an abstract :— 

The report sets out with stating, as the result 
of the investigations by the committee, that the 
Department is largely insolvent. In addition to 
which, the committee report that the Postmaster 
General has, from time to time, borrowed large 
sums of money for the use of the Post-Office, 
Without any authority of law. Some of these 
loans, it is stated, were made during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, at the commencement of which 
the Postmaster General had reported the Depart- 
ment to be in possession of a considerable sur- 
plus of funds. The report goes on to state the 
debts and credits of the department, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, whereby it appears that the 
General Post-Office is insolvent by eight hun- 
dred and three thousand six hundred and 
tweny-five dollars beyond all its resources. 

Comparing the expenses of the Post-Office 
establishment forfour years preceding the com- 
mencement of the present administration, with 
the four years following them, it is stated by the 
Committee that the expense of the last four 
years, exceeded that of the preceding four 
years, by three millions three hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand doliars. Within the last 
term of four years, it is true, some few mail 
routes have been established ; but their aggregate 
expense bears but a very sinall proportion to 
the amount of the excess thus ascertained. This 
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excess of expenditure, and consequent insol- 
vency of the Post-Office, is mainly attributed to 
mal-administration and favoritism in the making 
of contracts and extra allowances, of which the 
Report goes on to spread out in detail a number 
of particular cases, as a sample of the whole. 

The Report declares the reports, statements 
and estimates of the officers of the Post-Office to 
be so erroneous and defective as little to be 
relied upon; so little, that unfavorable as are 
the conclusions which the committee arrives 
at, it is more probable that they fall far short of, 
rather than exceed, the reality. In proof of 
which, among other circumstances, it is stated 
that in the number of miles ina year traveled 
by the mails, as detailed in the annual report of 
the Postmaster-General, there is, by accurate 
computation, error to the amount of no Jess than 
seven millions two hundred thousand miles. 
The report points out also many discrepancies 
between the statements in the Blue Book (thus 
designating the biennial report of official expen- 
ses made to Congress) and official and other 
statements, as to the amounts of contracts, extra 
allowances, and contingent expenses, showing 
great inaccuracy and confusion in the accounts 
and administration of the Department. 

The report also condemns the practice, which 
is proved to have prevailed, of pledging the De 
partment for loans obtained by contractors, and 
in turn making use of the names of contractors 
to obtain money for the use of the Department. 
In connection with which, the committee allude 
to certain money transactions between contract- 
ors and individuals in office in the Department, 
which have come out in evidence betore the 
committee, and which they particularize, but 
submit without comment to the Senate. 

The contingent expenditures of the Depart- 
ment, the allowances of money to traveling 
agents, the payment of money to printers in 
various shapes, the employment of printers as 
contractors, &c, and other matters which “ bring 
the patronage of the Government in conflict 
with the freedom of election,” are handled with 
great force and some severity by the committee : 
and the Report ends, with a series of resolutions 
declaratory of errors, abuses, and defects, mostly 
imputable to the administration of the Post- 
Office, but in part also inherent in the system 
itself, which, in the opinion of the committee, 
have increased, are increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. 

The minority of the committee at the 
same time, submitted a counter-state- 
ment, giving a view of the affairs of the 
department somewhat different from 
this, but admitted a deficiency in the 
finances of about $300,600. 

The Bank Reports, so called, submit- 
ted to the House of Representatives, 
from their peculiar character, will not 
admit of an intelligible abridgement. 
The report of the majority attributes to 
the Directors of the United States Bank 
a variety of illegal and improper acts, 
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and closes with resolutions, declaring 
the charter to be forfeited, and instruct- 
ing the Speaker of the House to issue 
his warrant, to bring the President and 
Directors to the bar of the House, to 
answer for a contempt of that body. 
The minority Report justifies the Bank, 
declares the proceedings of the House 
and Committee inconsistent with the 
Charter of the Bank, and the constitu- 
tional and legal privileges of the insti- 
tution. 

The discussions, which have grown 
out of the Removal of the Deposites of 
Public Money from the United States 
Bank, either directly or indirectly, have 
consumed more than half the time ac- 
tually spent in debate, in both Houses. 
The Memorials and Petitions, from va- 
rious parts of the Union, having refer- 
ence to the same topic, have been almost 
innumerable. Two Resolutions passed 
the Senate, the one declaring the rea- 
sons of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the removal of the Public Deposites 
from the Bank of the United States to 
be unsatisfactory and insufficient, and 
the other requiring the deposites of pub- 
lic money to be hereafter deposited in 
the Bank of the United States. These, 
on coming up in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, were ordered to lie on the 
table. _ 


American Tonnace. From the Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury 
recently made to Congress, the regis- 
tered, enrolled, and licensed tonnage of 
the United States amounts to one mill- 
ion four hundred and thirty-nine thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty and 21-05 
tons, divided among the states and ter- 
ritories as follows :— 

192,714 63-95ths, 
17,12654 
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It will be seen that New-England 
owns nearly one half of the whole ton- 
nage of the country. Massachusetts 
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owns more than one quarter, and has 
the largest amount of tonnage of any 
state in the Union, having upwards of 
seventy-six thousand tons more than the 
state of New-York. [Morning Post.} 


New-Hampsnire. The Legislature 
of this state convened at Concord, on 
the first Tuesday inJune. It appeared, 
on counting the votes for Governor, that 
the whole number given in was 30,173, 
of which the Hon. William Badger had 
22,542. Jared Williams was chosen 
President of the Senate,and Charles G. 
Atherton Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Governor Badger com- 
municated a message to both Houses, 
which gives an encouraging view of the 
social, civil, and financial affairs of the 
state. The agency of the legislature 
in improving the literary and charitable 
institutions, and in equalizing the duties 
of the militia, is strongly recommended. 


Vermont. An Anti-Masonic State 
Convention, consisting of about two 
hundred delegates, assembled at Mont- 
pelier,in the month of May. One of 
the resolutions censures, in very animat- 
ed terms, the conduct of the Federal 
Executive. On the question of adopt- 
ing this resolution, a spirited debate 
arose. In opposition to the resolution, 
it was urged, that the purpose of the 
party was not to put down the National 
Administration, but Masonry ; and that 
the consideration of National politics 
was foreign to the object of the Con- 
vention. On the other hand, it was 
urged that the party, acting in accord- 
ance with the great principle of main- 
taining the supremacy of the laws, must 
rebuke all infractions of them, from 
whatever quarter they may proceed. 
Motions to lay on the table and to re- 
commit the resolution were rejected, 
and it was adopted with few dissenting 
voices. Another resolution declared 
that the Convention could not consider 
Masonry as abolished, until all the Ma- 
sonic bodies in the state shall have fol- 
lowed the example of those which have 
surrendered their charters, with the in- 
tention of entirely dissolving their con- 
nexion with the institution. 


Boston Acapemy or Music. The 
anniversary of the Boston Academy of 
Music was celebrated on the last Wed- 
nesday in May. The exercises consist- 
ed of the reading of the Annual Report, 
and the performance of several pieces of 
musie by about two hundred of the 
pupils. The report embraced a view of 
the comparative estimation in which 
vocal music has been held in this and 
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other countries and ages; the causes of 
the generally low condition of the sci- 
ence among us, and the remedies. In 
discussing these subjects a striking view 
was presented of the inaptitude of the 
style of singing commonly practised in 
our churches to produce the effect for 
which it is designed. Early instruction 
upon correct principles is chiefly to be 
relied on to reform thisevil. The Acad- 
emy has aimed to promote the knowl- 
edge and practice of vocal music among 
the young, and to make it a branch of 
common education. Its kindly influ- 
ences upon the character of children, 
the aid which it lends to their progress 
in other studies, by affording an agree- 
able relaxation, while it trains them to 
habits of order, obedience, and union, 
have been proved, by the experience of 
the past year, in the schools into which 
it has been introduced ; and from whose 
instructors ample testimonials to this 
effect were referred to in the report. 
The professors of the Academy have 
instructed 2200 pupils during the year, 
of which 1700 were children. The 
Academy have expended more than six 
hundred dollars in the support of schools 
for gratuitous instruction, in which sum 
no estimate is made of the time and la- 
bor of the professors. 


Premium Essays. Notice was some 
time since given by John C. Spencer of 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Benjamin F. Butler 
of Albany, and Philo C. Fuller of Gen- 
esee, that a deposite had been made 
with the Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany of the city of New-York, subject 
to their control, for the purpose of pro- 
curing essays or lectures, on various 
subjects connected with scientific edu- 
cation, to be read in the common schools 
of the state. For the best series, on the 
application of science to the useful arts, 
they offer a premium of $200; on the 
principles of legislation, of $100; on 
the intellectual, moral and religious ed- 
ucation of youth by common schools, 
the duty of affording such instruction, 
and the improvement of which the sys- 
tem is susceptible, of $250; on agricnl- 
ture and horticulture, of $100; on polit- 
ical economy, of $100 ; and on astron- 
omy, chemistry, mechanics, electricity, 
and magnetism, of $200. The time, 
within which these essays will be re- 
ceived, is now extended to the Ist of 
June next. The object is to obtain such 
as will excite attention and inquiry on 
the part of youthful minds, by striking 
and plain illustrations, dwelling rather 
on general principles and results than 
entering into minute details. 
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New Anticre or Trarric. The in- 
habitants of two or three of the lower 
towns in Barnstable county, Ms. have 
been engaged, for some time past, in col- 
lecting the bark of the root of the bay- 
berry or wax-bearing myrtle, and de- 
riving from the sale of it, a very hand- 
some profit. The bark of the root, is 
valued by the druggist and compounder 
of medicines, for various uses, but prin- 
cipally for what are called hot medicines. 
The manner of preparing it for the 
market is very simple. The root is dug 
from the earth, and the bark cleaned of 
all filth, when it is removed from the 
stock, and perfectly dried. Itis valued 
from two to three cents per pound ; and, 
on reasonable calculation, it is presum- 
ed that Harwich, Chatham, and Orleans, 
have realized nearly one thousand dol- 
lars from its sale. 

There are several species of this shrub, 
and it is to be found in almost all parts 
of North-America. The favorite soil 
for its growth, is light sandy land. The 
species above mentioned is generally 
known by the name of bayberry. 


American Mammortn. Professor Sil- 
liman of Yale College has recently de- 
livered a course of lectureson geology, 
at Hartford. In the course of one of 
them he exhibited to his audience one 
of the joints of the back-bone of a huge 
Mastodon, or American Mammoth, re- 
cently discovered in excavating a race- 
way, in the western part of Berlin. The 
Connecticut Courant states that “the 
bone was in fine preservation, the prin- 
cipal change being inthe color. It was 
probably one of the joints near the loins, 
where the back-bone (from this speci- 
men) must have been about eighteen 
inches in circumference. This joint 
has a bone rising from the top of the 
vertebral column, about fourteen inches, 
and sloping backward at an angle of 
twenty-five or thirty degrees. From 
the perfect condition of the bone thus 
accidentally discovered, there is reason 
to believe that a complete skeleton may 
be recovered, by a persevering and dili- 
gent search in the morass where the 
specimen in question was found. Such 
a skeleton would be a noble memorial 
of the vast animals which once roamed 
through New-England.”’ 


Leap. The Galenian furnishes a ta- 
ble of the quantity of lead annually 
made at the lead mines of the United 
States, from their first opening in 1221 
to 1833 inclusive. The statement con- 
tains a remark, that the lead is less 
abundant this spring than at any pre- 
ceding time, and that, comparatively 





Obituary. 


speaking, little will be made this year. 
The whole quantity made during the 
twelve years mentioned, is set down at 
63,045,740 Ibs. of which 7,941,752 lbs. 
were made during the year 1533. The 
mining business during that time seems 
by the table to have fluctuated without 
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more than twelve millions of pounds, 
and the next year more than fourteen 
millions and a half. It fell, in 1832, to 
little more than four millions. This va- 
riation arises, probably, from the want 
of a regular plan of operations, a defi- 
ciency of capital, and the uncertain 





tenure for which the lead mine lands 
are held. 


any perceptible law of increase. ‘The 
quantity of lead raised in 1528, was 





OBITUARY. 
Just as this sheet was prepared for the press, intelligence was re- 


ceived of the decease of GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 
asserter of civil, political, and religious freedom—the early and con- 


This heroic 


stant friend of our country—the companion of our country’s Father 
and Savior, WASHINGTON—died at his house in Paris, on the 
morning of the twentieth of May, at a quarter before five o’clock. It 
is stated in the Paris papers, that he “ incurred the local attack, which 





terminated in his death, by following, on foot, to the cemetery of Pere 
la Chaise, the remains of M. Dulong.” Immediately on receiving the 
intelligence of his death, the French Chamber of Deputies voied to 
attend his funeral solemnities, and then adjourned its sitting. 
eral sentiment of sorrow pervaded the whole city ; for, notwithstanding 
he had political adversaries, he was the general idol of the French 
people. 

Gen. Lafayette was born on the first day of September, 1757 ; con- 


A gen- 


sequently, had he lived to the next anniversary of his birth, he would 
have attained the age of seventy-seven. An account of the funeral so- 
lemnities and tokens of respect and affection, following the intelligence 
of his death in this country, as well as a more extended tribute to his 
private and public virtues, must be postponed to a succeeding publica- 
We close this brief and hasty record with the remark of Galig- 
nani’s Messenger :—“ The wondrous scenes, in the New World and the 
Old, in which the name of Lafayette was prominently distinguished, 
are among the most remarkable in the annals of mankind; and we 
may safely aver, (without entering into abstract opinions on political 


tion. 


doctrines,) that history does not, in all her records, possess a name, 
which has passed through the searching ordeal of public opinion, even 
in the darkest and most tempestuous times, more pure and unsullied 
than his, whose death his country is to-day called upon to deplore.” 
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THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 
Covurtrtous Reaver! 

We are ill at dedications ; Hamlet was not more so with his love-sick verses ; 
else we would have given you, on the first sheet of this volume, an epistle in- 
scribed to your good-natured liberality, instead of this macilent compliment, 
pushed forward to the verge of our monthly boundary, and taking refuge on the 
page which separates our duodecimal periods. If you have been our reader from 
the commencement of the Magazine, let not our three-year-old acquaintance be 
now broken off. Bear with us, we pray you, for another term, and our intercourse 
may grow into a familiarity, that may at length ripen into an affection, which the 
destruction of existence only shall terminate. If the birth of our connexion be of 
more recent date, its continuance has been too brief to enable you to decide on its 
utility—a reason fair, why you should accompany us on another stage of our jour- 
ney. We do not know that our power of entertaining you improves; we make 
no boast of our progress in the art of pleasing. But our good will is unabated. 
Age has not cooled our ardor in the cause which set us in motion; partial suc- 
cess has not weakened our resolution to persevere, nor our confidence in the 
triumph that awaits the cause of our ambition—THE LITERARY REPUTATION OF 
OUR COUNTRY. 


A Worp to Contrisutors. We repeat the conditions on which we solicit 
original communications—oNE DOLLAR A PAGE ;—a small sum, indeed ; but, we 
believe, as much as any other publisher of a Magazine has paid, or found it con- 
venient to pay. We mean this for original contributions,—not for compilations, 
epitomes, and abstracts, manufactured from books, which are on the counters of 
every bookseller, and which have been read by every moderate devourer of 
modern literature. A “ printer’s devil’? can fabricate such abridgements, and 
embellish them occasionally with a sentiment from Johnson, or a joke from the 
author of Waverley, at a cheaper rate, and make a profitable investment of his 
talents. Selections, abridgements, reviews of English novels, &c. &c. &c. how- 
ever good in themselves, are not embraced in our plan, and will always be set 
aside to make room even for tolerable originals. Our object is to publish an 
American Magazine, embracing topics that come home to the business and bosoms 
of American readers; and to effect this purpose the aid of writers who think that 
American History, American Character, and American Scenery are worthy of 
note and illustration, is respectfully solicited. 


OUR FILE. 


The next number will contain 

“ Statesmen—their Rareness and [Importance ;”” 

* Remarks on the Eloquence of Debate ;” 

«Things which I like not ;” 

* The Genius of the Library ;”’ 

* Associations,” &c. &c. 

“ Demonology, Witchcraft, and Popular Superstitions,” is an essay on a subject, which has been 
recently discussed and illustrated by several authors of notoriety in Europe, and by some of the 
most popular Lecturers in New-England. The topic seems to be exhausted. At least, we do not 
perceive that the author of the essay before us has stated any new facts or incidents, or embellished 
old ones with original thoughts. 

We shall be pleased to hear again from the gentleman, who writes from Burlington, Vermont. 
He can write better verses than “ The Student to his Mistress ;’—which none but his Mistress 
would ever care to read—and we are not sure that she is a subscriber to the Magazine. 

If ** The Invocation,” written at ‘* Stafford Springs,”? be an inspiration of the waters, they are 
as unlike the waters of Helicon as the afflicted damsels who visit thein are to the daughters of Jove. 


























